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‘What Was Heresy 


in June...” 
H. S. Crowe and §S. F. Wise 


The one clear mandate given the Conservatives by their 
victory on June 10 was to restore the rights of parliament. 
The major characteristic of the 23rd parliament was a sus- 
tained attack by the Diefenbaker government upon the 
rights of parliament; a deliberate attempt to rule by 
cabinet and to thwart parliament in the exercise of its 
historic functions. How genuinely attached were the Con- 
servatives to the principles they claimed to be upholding? 
Is their conduct in office the outcome of their own political 
illiteracy, or does it reflect a deep contempt for the general 
level of the political literacy of the electorate? How far 
is it due to the absolutist tendencies now discernible in 
the personality of the Prime Minister? 

Whatever the answer, the following lamentable catalogue 
indicates the breadth of the Conservative assault. 

(1) The attack upon the independence and the integrity 
of the Chair. On December 13, on an amendment to the 
Income Tax Bill, the government, acting without a shadow 
of procedural justification, appealed a ruling of its own 
Chairman (Mr. Rea) which, it may be assumed, had been 
produced after consultation with the Speaker. Admittedly 
the government was in a difficult position because of its 
failure to introduce a budget and present money measures 
through the normal procedure of the Committee of Ways 
and Means. But rules of the House are not designed for 
the comfort of impatient ministries. The Government’s 
defence during this second Black Friday of recent parlia- 
mentary history went through three stages. First, Cabinet 
spokesmen objected that the Chair’s ruling would permit 
a private member (Mr. Knowles) to amend a money bill. 
This right Mr. Knowles was able to support by producing 
an unimpeachable body of precedent. The second Cabinet 
contention was that since the government was in a minority, 
the conduct of House business was, in effect, in the hands 
of the House as a whole. But the persistent absence of so 
many Liberals from the House, resulting from the Liberal 
policy of permitting the Conservatives to act as if they had 
a majority, disclosed the frailty of this argument. The third 
and final defence of the government, on this and every 
other issue, was that the time would soon come when the 
electorate could express an opinion on the matter in dispute. 
In other words, Commons procedure by referendum. 

(2) Taxation by Cabinet. On February 1, on Citizenship 
and Immigration Estimates, the government failed to in- 
clude money which had been expended under Governor- 
General’s warrants and not authorized by parliamentary 
grant. Stanley Knowles insisted that warrants must be 
included in the estimates, according to orthodox procedure, 
or Commons control of the purse would be effectively denied. 
The response of Mr. Fulton, initially at least, was to take 


procedural refuge in the argument that Mr. Knowles’s 
objection could not be raised at that particular moment. 
This was not good enough for Mr. Fulton’s colleagues. 
The Minister of Finance enunciated the novel constitutional 
principle that warrants need only be tabled, and if parlia- 
ment objects to the expenditure, it can vote against other 
estimates for the department concerned. It is true that Mr. 
Fleming claimed a precedent existed from 1926, when Mr. 
King would not include in Estimates warrants of the 
Meighen government (but included his own) because he 
considered the Meighen government to have been illegally 
constituted. It appears from the debate, however, that Mr. 
Fleming had no knowledge of this murky precedent until 
Mr. Knowles offered it to him. 

Mr. Pearson described the case of Mr. Knowles as “un- 
answerable,” and asked whether Commons would be able to 
discuss the billion dollars or more which would be spent 
under warrants if there should be an election and parliament 
should not be in session for several weeks. We now have 
had two answers to this question: Mr. Fleming’s negative 
in the House, and an affirmative one (February 12) from 
Mr. Diefenbaker on the hustings. 

(3) Dissolution by subterfuge. By concealing from the 
Speaker that the Great Seal of Canada had already been 
affixed to a proclamation of dissolution (at 6:03 p.m., 
February 1), and thereby keeping the Speaker in the chair, 
Mr. Diefenbaker indulged his weakness for the dramatic 
at the expense of propriety. The political address he 
attempted to make was to a dissolved House that had become 
a mock parliament. He had, moreover, concealed from a 
sitting House of Commons, for over five hours, the fact 
that the Governor-Genreral’s signature had been affixed to a 
proclamation of dissolution. This contempt for parliament 
was compounded by representing his flight to Quebec as 
one to Winnipeg. 

(4) Hiding of the Kellock Report. On January 7, the 
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Minister of Labor was asked if the Government had received 
the Kellock Report. Mr. Starr replied, “I am unaware when 
we will be receiving this report.” On January 31, a similar 
question was directed to the Prime Minister. Mr. Diefen- 
baker replied, “I will look into the matter and have im- 
mediate attention given to it so the report can be tabled 
without delay if it is available.” On February 1, the last day 
of parliament, the Minister of Labor was again asked the 
question, and replied, “I think the report is ready to be 
tabled, and it should be tabled either today or on Monday.” 

Three days after parliament was dissolved the Kellock 
Report was unveiled. It bore the date December 18. It is 
hardly conceivable that it was not presented to the Govern- 
ment on that date or the day following, and it is inconceiv- 
able that Mr. Starr on February 1 did net know that parlia- 
ment would be dissolved before the promised production of 
the report at the Monday sitting. Grant Dexter, in the 
Winnipeg Free Press of February 10, wrote, “Students of 
parliament in the capital cannot recall any previous occasion 
when a Government so deceived and misled the House of 
Commons.” 

(5) The failure to present a budget. We have had no 
budget. Much has been written about this already and 
much more will be heard during the campaign. Perhaps 
the government hopes to find safety in the sheer enormity 
of its conduct — increased expenditures of hundreds of 
millions of dollars, staggering promises in every direction, 
and no national accounting whatsoever. At no time in their 
history have the Canadian people gone to the polls so 
utterly in the dark about the state of their national finances. 
The absence of a budget has meant a campaign of irrespon- 
sible promises. What began as “forest access roads” to ease 
unemployment has been expanded into “Arctic highways” 
for a “great adventure of youth,” and it may well be that 
before March 31, there will be talk of trans-polar turnpikes 
to divert 15 per cent of our tourism from the United States. 

(6) Making the House a hustings. The atmosphere of 
any free legislature must be conducive to the rational ex- 
change of intelligent opinion. Of course, opinion expressed 
in the Canadian House of Commons has not at all times been 
intelligent and rational. And the fact that the Diefenbaker 
government was in a minority, and had to cope with an 
opposition that was running scared, did not make for the 
kind of climate in which the institution of parliament 
flourishes. But many new Conservative members, like Mr. 
Broome, of Vancouver South, who on one occasion had to be 
told to “shut up” by Mr. Fulton, saw it as their function 
to barrack members of the opposition into silence. 

The chief offender was the Prime Minister himself. By 
some alchemy, he imparted to the House the tone of a Con- 
servative party rally, into which some Liberals and CCFers 
had wandered by mistake, and whose presence was tolerated 
only by Christian charity. John Diefenbaker is not a parlia- 
mentarian. His home is the courtroom, or the partisan con- 
vention, or the revival meeting — but not the House of 
Commons. He lacks the flexibility to take as well as to give, 
the logic and levity, the patience with triviality or frivolity, 
the dexterity to parry and the confidence to ignore, which 
remain the mark of the parliament man. To Mr. Diefen- 
baker, every heckler is to be put down, squelched, obliter- 
ated; a second offence from the same source is enough to 
bring down the threat of an election. Mr. Diefenbaker’s 
lust for the jugular throws reasoned, relevant argument 
aside; his weapons are rhetoric, gesture, pontification, in- 
nuendo — and always the righteous, hectoring voice to rouse 
the faithful to demonstration. 

An exchange between the leader of the official opposition 
and the leader of the House of Commons on January 30 
(appearing on page 4081 of Hansard) illustrates precisely 
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the attitude of the Diefenbaker government to the House. 
“Mr. Pearson: Does the Minister remember the days when 
he used to insist that the government plan in advance the 
business of the House? Mr. Green: No, Mr. Speaker, I have 
forgotten all about those days.” 

So much for the village Hampdens. From somewhere, the 
refrain comes to mind, “What was heresy in June had 
become policy in December.” 

How was it that the Conservative government was per- 
mitted by the Liberal party to commit these offences against 
the institution of parliament? Liberalism, after all, is sup- 
posed to have intimate associations with parliamentary 
democracy. In part, Liberal ineffectivness was the result 
of post-election shock, the anomalous position of Mr. St. 
Laurent, and the internal struggle for the leadership. The 
Liberal decision to “co-operate” with the government arose 
from these circumstances, and also because the party, ter- 
rified of facing another election in which its strength might 
be further reduced, could not bring itself to act as an 
alternative government. The Liberals did not want to “throw 
the rascals out,” and therefore discarded the most potent 
weapon at their disposal. This largely explains the incredible 
ineptitude of Mr. Pearson’s want of confidence motion of 
January 20—the appearance of opposition without the 
reality. 

The Liberal party, after twenty-two years of rule, has 
receded a long way from liberal principles. The former 
Liberal government hopelessly compromised itself as a 
liberal administration during the debates on the Defence 
Production and Pipeline bills, and by its general demeanor 
contributed greatly to the destruction of that mutual trust 
necessary to the conduct of parliamentary business. The 
leadership convention of January illustrated the degree 
to which the party has been mesmerized by its immediate 
past. Far from acknowledging the June 10 defeat as evidence 
of some culpability on its part, the party treated that defeat 
aS a momentary aberration of the people, who had erred 
gravely in installing men of little experience and capacity, 
lacking the special tutelary mission of the Liberal geronto- 
cracy. No one doubts the ability of Lester Pearson to lead 
his party in the rediscovery of itself, and also no one expects 
this to happen during an election campaign. But as of 
this moment there has been not a suspicion of penance from 
that great Canadian, and not a whisper of the “valley of 
humiliation.” 

It was in these circumstances of Conservative insensibility 
towards, and Liberal incapacity to protect, the rights of 
parliament, that Stanley Knowles, CCF Deputy Leader, 
emerged as the dominant figure in the Canadian House of 
Commons. As in the Pipeline debate, so in the 23rd parlia- 
ment, it was the CCF party which was determined to ward 
off intrusions upon the historic rights of the Commons. On 
December 13, and on February 1, Mr. Knowles advanced 
from his acknowledged position as the authority on the 
rules of the House to a new stature as the watchdog of our 
constitution and the defender of our heritage of parlia- 
mentary institutions. 


Dullesphobia 


Dennis Wrong 


® THERE WILL probably be a summit conference this 
summer. Recent events have conformed to a pattern so 
similar to that which preceded the last conference in 1954 
that one has a strong sense of deja-vu about the whole per- 
formance. A development in the cold war—this time 
dramatic evidence of Soviet progress in the missile and 
satellite fields, last time Communist military victories in 
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Indochina — frightens people and evokes demands for one 
more get-together at the highest level; the Eisenhower 
administration, represented by Mr. Dulles, appears to react 
negatively to the proposal; Russian peace propaganda is 
stepped-up; influential politicians at home and abroad criti- 
cize the United States for the “inflexibility” and “self- 
righteousness” of its foreign policy; public opinion in 
Western Europe shows signs of restiveness; the leaders of the 
NATO countries, at first cool towards the prospect, begin 
to feel the pressure of public opinion and start talking out 
of the other side of their mouths; their example is imitated, 
somewhat reluctantly, in Washington and the outcome 
becomes inevitable. 

It is a dreary ballet and one that we shall probably see 
enacted again and again in the future. Perhaps the summit 
conference ought to be institutionalized and scheduled every 
four years, like American political conventions, in a rotating 
series of national capitals — preferably in years that fall 
midway between American Presidential terms. This sounds 
cynical — and a good deal of cynicism is, I think, justified 
—but let us recognize that there is another side to it. 
As long as the leading nations in the Western alliance remain 
democratic and fundamentally pacifistic— and one hopes 
this will be for a very long time indeed — there will prob- 
ably be intense pressures on Western governments to hold 
summit conferences at periodic intervals. American policy- 
makers had better accept this necessity and concentrate 
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on how to acquit themselves well at the conference table, 
instead of muttering darkly about Soviet opportunities to 
turn them into propaganda demonstrations on a world 
scale. Mr. Dulles has certainly succeeded in projecting 
an extraordinarily negative impression of his government’s 
willingness to bargain and make gestures towards the resolu- 
tion of particular cold war conflicts and, in spite of all 
the talk about Madison Avenue techniques (or perhaps 
because of too great reliance on them), the present admin- 
istration has been thoroughly maladroit and unimaginative 
in its approach to the “‘peace”’ issue. 

But, having acknowledged all this, it must also be said 
that Mr. Dulles’ critics have far exceeded the legitimate 
limits of criticism and in the fervor of their rhetoric seem 
to have, although I cannot in most cases believe this 
more than an impression they give, lost sight of the 
basic assumptions of American and Western policy towards 
the Soviet Union. They manage quite frequently to confuse 
the issue of Mr. Dulles’ personal deficiencies as American 
Secretary of State with the issue of whether or not the 
central objectives of American foreign policy remain valid 
in conception, if not in execution. 

We are told that Mr. Dulles — and, inferentially, Ameri- 
can policy as a whole — is too “rigid” and “unbending.” 
We are reminded that he is a layman of the Presbyterian 
church and thus, presumptively, an “inflexible Calvinist,” 
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®@ Canada’s official diplomatic protest over a recent U.S. 
decision to restrict imports of Canadian crude oil was 
handed formally to the State Department on Jan. 15 by 
the Canadian ambassador Norman Robertson. 


@ The Canadian Government was offered on Jan. 17, with- 
out charge, complete control of the $10,300,000 Canada 
House being built in the heart of New York City. 

® Automotive output at the end of January was down 32 
per cent from the same period in 1957. 

®@ Dividend payments by Canadian companies in January 
total $72,982,729 as compared with $75,378,193 a year ago 
and $64,667,612 in January 1956. 

® Members of Canada’s trade mission to Britain decided 
on Jan. 20, on the motion of its leader, J. S. Duncan, to 
set up a vastly extended organization of business men to 
encourage increased imports from Britain. It will have a 
three-region executive committee with directors located 
probably in Vancouver, Toronto and Montreal. A perma- 
nent secretary will be located in Toronto or Ottawa. 

@ External Affairs Minister Smith announced on Jan. 20 
that the Canadian Government now intends to occupy space 
in Canada House in New York, subject to certain conditions. 
® Labor Minister Starr informed the Commons on Jan. 20 
that 796,371 persons were looking for work with the National 
Employment Services as of Jan. 9, the largest number since 
the service was set up in 1940. The Bureau of Statistics 
estimated those without jobs and seeking work at Dec. 14 
as 386,000 compared with 292,000 a month earlier and 
186,000 a year earlier. 

@ External Affairs Minister Smith announced in the Com- 
mons on Jan. 23 that Canada will send $1,500,000 worth 
of flour to the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine refugees. This will be in addition to the regular 
annual contribution to the program of $500,000. 

@ On Jan. 21 the Commons turned down two opposition 
motions of non-confidence in the Diefenbaker Government. 
A Liberal amendment was voted down 150-95; one put by 
the CCF was defeated 221-24. 

®@ Gratien Gelinas announced in Montreal on Jan. 22 that 
La Comédie Canadienne, Canada’s first bilingual theatre, 
will open Feb. 22 with the production of The Lark by 
Jean Anouilh. After this Mr. Gelinas hopes to have the 
theatre specialize in Canadian plays written in French or 
English. 

@ Mr. Justice Roy L. Kellock of the Supreme Court of 
Canada, has resigned from the bench because of ill health, 

® Professor Barker Fairley, former head of the Department 
of German in University College, Toronto, received recently 
an award of $10,000 from the American Council of Learned 
Societies. He is the only Canadian to receive one of the ten 
special awards made in the U.S. and Canada in recognition 
of distinguished scholarly accomplishment. 

@ The Government at Ottawa plans to increase its tax- 
rental payments to the 10 provinces by $87,000,000 in the 
next fiscal year starting April 1. 

@ Health Minister Monteith announced in the Commons 
on Jan. 27 that Nova Scotia has informed the Federal 
Government it will join in the National Hospital Insurance 
Plan. He said Newfoundland will be prepared to enter the 
scheme on July 1. Only two provinces — Quebec and 
Manitoba—have as yet given no indication of their intention. 
@ On Feb. 1, Prime Minister Diefenbaker announced in the 
Commons that Parliament was dissolved and a general 
election called for March 31. 
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® Canada’s population, estimated at 16,887,000 as of Jan. 1, 
is increasing at a record rate. Population was up 806,000 
from the 1956 census total of 16,081,000 and represented 
an increase of 543,000 from the 1957 total of 16,344,000. 

® The total of Canadian construction awards reached 
$190,268,500 during January, an increase of $64,492,800 
over January 1957. There were large gains in the engineering 
and residential categories, a considerable increase in the 
business division; only in industrial construction is a drop 
recorded. 

@ The Kellock Royal Commission, appointed a year ago to 
report on the dispute between the CPR and its firemen, 
declared on Feb. 4 that firemen were unnecessary on diesel 
engines used by the CPR in its freight and yard operations. 
@ Although reserves are highest on record, Alberta’s oil 
production last year worked at less than 50 per cent of 
capacity, the Borden Commission on Energy was told at 
Calgary on Feb. 4. This seems to indicate the serious 
damage shrinkage of export markets has done to the oil 
business in Alberta. 

@ The Bureau of Statistics reported on Feb. 4 that — owing 
mainly to increases in the prices of meat cuts, citrus fruits 
and newspapers — the consumers price index was back at 
123.4 points (the record set in October). At the start of 
December, it stood at 123.1. 

@ On Feb. 5 Prime Minister Diefenbaker announced that 
the cabinet had approved a $12,000,000 harbor improve- 
ments program for St. John’s, Newfoundland and a study 
of a causeway to link Prince Edward Island to the mainland. 
@ Canada’s purchases from the United Kingdom and the 
Commonwealth rose by 7.5 per cent in 1957 while imports 
from the U.S. fell 3.7 per cent below the 1956 total. But 
purchases from the U.S. remained more than five times as 
great as those from the United Kingdom and the Common- 
wealth nations combined. 

@ The Bureau of Statistics announced on Feb. 5 that hous- 
ing units started in December more than doubled the total 
of December 1956. Units started rose to 8,241 from 4,074 
a year ago. For the full year 1957 starts were down about 
4 per cent from 127,311 in 1956. The record was 138,276 
in 1955. 

@ On Feb. 6 the Canada Council announced grants totalling 
$143,450 to aid ballet, theatre and other cultural works. The 
biggest grants — of $50,000 each — went to the Stratford 
Festival and the National Ballet of Canada to help them in 
their 1958 operations. 

@ Mr. Tom Patterson, the founder of the Shakespearian 
Festival at Stratford, is to spend three months in the 
Caribbean area as consultant and adviser in setting up the 
West Indian Festival of the Arts, which is to celebrate the 
inauguration of the West Indies’ first parliament in April. 
The Canada Council has made to Mr. Patterson a grant of 
$1,450, which represents one-half of his estimated expenses, 
the other portion being borne by the West Indies Govern- 
ment. 

@ On Feb. 7 at Timmins Transport Minister Hees announced 
that a gradual introduction of competition for Trans-Canada 
Air Lines on its Canadian routes will be the policy of the 
Diefenbaker government. Thus an end will come to the 
monopoly enjoyed by TCA since its inception before the 
Second World War. 

@ John Bassett, president and managing director of The 
Montreal Gazette, died in Montreal on Feb. 12 at the age 
of 72. 

© January’s car and truck output in Canada was 26.5 per 
cent lower than the same month a year ago, with no imme- 
diate sign of a lift in sight. 
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Jean-Paul Sartre: 
Philosopher’ and Novelist 


A. F. B. Clark 


® IT MAY BE premature to attempt an evaluation of 
Sartre as thinker or artist, but it seems possible to make 
already two confident assertions about his position in French 
— and, indeed, in European — literature. He is one of the 
most versatile intellectuals that Europe has produced; he 
is equally active as metaphysician, psychologist, moralist, 
sociologist, journalist, critic, novelist, short-story writer and 
dramatist. He is also the only professional philosopher in 
French — and, perhaps, in European — literature, who has 
turned successfully to fiction and the theatre as vehicles 
for the dissemination of his ideas. I say “professional phil- 
osopher” because no doubt Voltaire, Diderot, Balzac, Goethe, 
Schiller, Mann and others mingled what is loosely called 
“philosophy” with their stories and plays; but this is a 
very different thing from the severe logical analysis that 
lies at the back of Sartre’s imaginative creations as well 
as of his abstract treatises. The nearest analogue to him 
in this respect in earlier literature is Dostoyevsky; and the 
latter can hardly be said to have formulated his philosophy 
in a technical treatise. 


It cannot be too much stressed, at the outset of a study 
of Sartre, that he is essentially a metaphysician. A glance 
at the 700 closely-printed pages of his treatise L’Etre et 
le Néant (Being and Non-Being) will put that beyond 
doubt; more than a glance will hardly be accorded this 
redoubtable tome by any but the disciplined dialectician. 
Sartre specialized in philosophy at the university and on 
attaining his agrégation in 1928 became professor of that 
subject at various French lycées. He made teaching his 
career from 1928 to 1944 with an interruption of two years 
(1939-1941) when he was mobilized and then prisoner 
of war. Only in 1944 did he give up teaching to devote 
himself wholly to literature. Just before the war, it should 
be added, he spent a short period in Berlin as pensionnaire 
at the Institut Francais, where he studied contemporary 
German philosophy and came under the influence of the 
thought of Husserl and Heidegger. Besides his main philo- 
sophical treatise just mentioned, all his other early works 
indicate by their titles — L’Imagination, L’Esquisse d'une 
Théorie des Emotions, L’Imaginaire — the abstract trend 
of his interests at that time. 


But this abstract trend was counterbalanced since the 
war by an equally strong leaning towards political and 
social propaganda of a leftist character, so leftist at times 
that Sartre has been classed by undiscerning critics as a 
Communist. Hardly was the war over when Sartre founded 
a new periodical Les Temps Modernes, which he still edits 
and which may be said to represent advanced French 
opinion of our times somewhat as the Nouvelle Revue Fran- 
caise represented such opinion a generation ago and, the 
Mercure de France that of the turn of the century. Many of 
his articles which appeared in Les Temps Modernes have 
been gathered into three volumes called Situations I, II, IIT; 
there will be found most of his sociological and literary 
criticism (note especially the long series called Qu’est-ce 
que la littérature? which answers all our questions as to 
what Sartre thinks literature should be in our time). As 


*I wish to thank Professor J. A. Irving of Victoria College, University 
of Toronto, for his expert aid and criticism in my attempt to 
summarize the philosophy of Sartre. 
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if all this—— apart from his novels and plays — were not 
enough for a man who has just passed his fiftieth year, 
several other works have been produced by him, among 
which I may mention the following titles — Entretiens sur 
la Politique, Baudelaire (a provocative psychological study) 
and Réflexions sur la Question Juive—as illustrative of 
the range of Sartre’s curiosity. 


Certain catchwords are popularly associated with Sartre’s 
thought such as “existentialism,” “the absurd,” “anxiety,” 
“freedom” and “engagement” (which might be rendered in 
English as “commitment” or “involvement’”’). What Sartre 
took several volumes to explain cannot be summed up in 
a page, but a few hints as to the meaning of these terms 
may help the reader of Sartre’s novels and plays to probe 
beneath their surface. “Existence” is a concept that is 
set over against “being” (or “essence”). The whole universe 
and each thing in it possesses “existence” only until a 
mind or consciousness (divine or human) gives “being” 
to that universe and its component parts by the very act 
of becoming conscious of them as separate entities. A child 
in its earliest months looks out on and touches a universe 
that is just a confused mass of undifferentiated “things.” 
Only gradually does he learn that a certain configuration 
in that blur of “things” is a “chair” because it is cast in 
a certain recognizable mould and performs certain recog- 
nizable functions; it has, as a member of a definable class, 
permanence, differentiation, “being;” you can count on any 
chair being a chair. But the irony is that man, who gives 
“being” to these “‘existents,” cannot give it to himself; he 
cannot define his function, his place in the universe, as 
he can that of a chair or a tree; he seems to be nothing 
but a flux of sensations, a “stream of consciousness,” one 
thing one day, something else tomorrow, full of aspirations 
that seem at variance with his capacities, out of tune with 
(“alienated from”) the universe into which he has been 
“thrown.” This is the human predicament that Sartre calls 
“absurd” (or a state of “anxiety”) and that Macbeth long 
ago called 

“a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying — nothing.” 

But this situation —if man would only accept it as it 
is and not aspire to the fixity and security of “being” that 
is denied him —is not as discouraging as it looks at first 
sight. It confers on man the wonderful gift of “freedom.” 
A chair is not “free” to be anything but a chair; a tree is 
not “free” to be anything but a tree. But man is “free” 
at any moment to take on any shape, to execute any act, 
that may seem desirable to him at that moment without 
enquiring whether that shape or that act conforms with his 
habits of the past, with the tradition of his society, with 
the “character” which his friends ascribe to him (compare 
the common reproach: “it is not like you to do or say that.”) 
But man, with his yearning for “being,” resists this existen- 
tialist “freedom.” Paul Valéry put this struggle of man to 
overcome his “freedom” in neat aphoristic form thus: “Man 
is born in the plural, he dies in the singular.” That is, a 
child has any number of possibilities in him, but, as he 
matures, the traditional upbringing, the pressure of society 
force on him the belief that his first duty is to develop a 
fixed “character,” a definite “personality,” so that people 
may rely on him to be and to act fifty years hence exactly 
as he is and acts today. He thereby exchanges flexibility 
and adaptability for a rigidity which goes far to explain 
the social “‘traffic-jams” that afflict human society. 

This idea of “freedom,” of keeping our natures “open” 
to the demands of the moment, is, of course, far from being 
an invention of Sartre. In literature it goes back at least 
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to Nietzsche and Dostoyevsky and is necessarily associated 
with the “immoralism” of Gide and Barrés. But here is 
where Sartre’s other slogan, “engagement,” comes in to 
mark a forking in the road to freedom. The Gidian and 
Barresian “freedom” is simply a part of the “culte du moi;” 
it is entirely self-regarding; it wants our natures to be kept 
“open” (or, to use Gide’s term) “disponibles,” at the dis- 
posal, that is, of any opportunity to cultivate some part 
of our nature not previously cultivated; no old-fashioned 
moral inhibition must then stand in our way. It is pure 
individualism in ethics. But Sartre entirely transforms “free- 
dom” by associating it with “responsibility.” Sartre’s experi- 
ence in the war, including his part in the “Resistence,” 
would have convinced him — if his general socialist lean- 
ing had not sufficed —that the individual is part of a 
community, that his “freedom” is conditioned by his solid- 
arity with the mass. No act of his can be purely self- 
regarding, without socal repercussions. If for example, 
proponents of the “culte du moi,” for example, retired into 
their ivory tower in the 1930’s, then they were — by their 
negative attitude — “responsible” for the Munich débacle. 
It follows that “freedom” is at the same time “engagement” 
(commitment) to some social purpose. But this “engage- 
ment” must —not merely in the overall social effort, but 
in each individual reforming or revolutionary act — show 
itself entirely individual and voluntary. Unnecessary to seek 
further the causes of Sartre’s difficulties with the Com- 
munists, for whose purposes he had otherwise much 
sympathy. 

Such are the main ideas we must keep in mind if we are 
to get the drift of Sartre’s purely imaginative works. Few 
readers will care to go much deeper into his philosophy; 
the general interest is in his fiction and his plays. What 
is the character and value of these? 


Sartre’s fiction consists of the strange and strangely-titled 
novel Nausea, which appeared in the year before the war, 
a volume of short stories called The Wall and a novel (The 
Roads to Freedom) planned on the vast scale of a roman- 
fleuve in four parts, of which only the first three have 
appeared (The Age of Reason, set in the years preceding 
the Second World War, The Respite, set in the few weeks 
of the Munich crisis, Death in the Soul, portraying the 
defeat of France.) The fourth part, which was to be entitled 
The Last Chance, has been withheld so long, that there is 
some doubt whether Sartre has abandoned it or not. 


Nausea is perhaps the bleakest novel ever written. It is 
the diary of a man who has recovered the intellectual in- 
nocence of a new-born babe and who perceives the world 
as a mass of “existents.” It is literally meaningless to him. 
When he enters a street-car he looks at the seat opposite 
him; it is a meaningless shape, a “thing;” he repeats to 
himself the word “seat,” but it remains just a word; it 
refuses to rest on the “thing.” When he sits down on a park- 
bench, the gnarled root of an oak tree, projecting from 
under his feet, takes on an unfamiliar aspect, as of some 
strange animal; in vain he repeats the empty word “root” 
to himself. The parts of his own body seem foreign objects; 
his hand lying on his knee seems as alien to him as the 
tree-root. In short he lives in a metaphysical nightmare, 
which produces in him a feeling of nausea.* He feels that 
everything in the world is contingent, “gratuitous;” it is 
not there by necessity; it may at any moment change into 
something else. “I suppose it is out of laziness that the 


*Question addressed to M. Sartre — Why nausea? Oppression, horror, 
yes; but why nausea? That disgust that Swift experienced in the 
presence of the physical functions of the human body seems 
to afflict Sartre’s characters upon contact with any aspect of the 
externa] world. 
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world is the same day after day. Today it seemed to want 
to change. And then anything, anything could happen . . . 
I may suddenly feel my tongue pricking my mouth; I put 
my finger on it; it turns out to be a centi .” (Compare 
Kafka’s story, The Metamorphosis, in which a man wakes 
up one morning to find himself transformed into a repulsive 
insect.) This man is a solitary, living in a French provincial 
town, and his only occupation is the writing of a biography 
of an obscure eighteenth century diplomat and author. He 
frequents the town library for his research purposes. He 
hopes pathetically that this work will confer a certain 
“essence” or finality on his own aimless “existence” (just 
as he is conferring “essence” on the “existence” of his 
eighteenth century subject), but he comes to realize that 
this too is an illusion, that the moment to moment existence 
of a living man bears no relation to the contrived recon- 
struction of that life as seen from the vantage point of the 
future when that life is over. So he reverts to his life of 
aimless ennui. He never asserts his latent freedom; he never 
commits himself to a cause. 


This book is, in.its dismal way, a masterpiece, and far 
superior to all the rest of Sartre’s fiction. Repellant at first 
reading, it exerts a morbid fascination on closer acquain- 
tance. It is in the French tradition of the tight, dry, sardonic, 
psychological study, and its astringent style contrasts favor- 
ably with the rather loose, verbose prose that mars much 
of Sartre’s writing. As a satire on that perennial butt of 
the French intellectual, the comfortable and complacent 
bourgeois, it out-Flauberts Flaubert, and its vignettes of 
life in a French provincial city — for example, the Sunday 
after-church parade and the portrait gallery of local celebri- 
ties — are already among the classic pages of French litera- 
ture. But its greatest originality lies in its attempt to make 
a metaphysical experience the theme of a realistic fiction — 
something that sharply distinguishes it from anything in 
Flaubert, Maupassant or Zola. 


Passing over the stories in Le Mur (The Wall) — the 
best is the one that gives its title to the collection — we 
come to what Sartre apparently intended to be his magnum 
opus as a novelist, The Roads to Freedom. In this work, 
planned and written near the end of the war, the meta- 
physical intention is secondary; Sartre has now come under 
the influence, not of German philosophers but of American 
novelists, particularly of Faulkner and Dos Passos (the 
latter of whom he regards as “the greatest writer of our 
time”). Sartre is particularly impressed by their treatment 
of time, their preference for telling their story in the present 
instead of retrospectively as had been the habit of novelists, 
and by their attempt to represent the simultaneousness of 
events; a technique which he himself adopts in The Respite 
and carries to the point of beginning a sentence with some 
remarks of Chamberlain to Hitler at Munich and then going 
on — without a break in the sentence — to let us overhear 
a conversation between two Parisians wondering about the 
prospects of war at the same moment in Paris. It is probably 
also through American influence that Sartre introduces into 
his dialogue a slangy colloquialism that goes beyond any- 
thing attempted by Zola or the Goncourts. But between 
Nausea and The Roads to Freedom there also stands the 
war and Sartre’s growing conviction of the writer’s need 
for engagement; the latter work is full of political content, 
and it is significant that the only character who constantly 
affirms his “freedom” is Brunet the Communist. Yet the 
peculiar metaphysical preoccupations of Sartre are in 
evidence from time to time, particularly in the passages 
where his actors desperately strive to transform their 
“existence” into “essence,” to convince themselves — and 
others — that they are “characters” and not just bundles 
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of sensations. These are, as one might expect, among the 
most original and memorable pages in the book, subtle in 
their psychology, and: skilfull in the dramatic handling of 
the dialogue; they evoke at once the Sartre of the plays. 


In general plan the work apparently aims at giving a 
panoramic view of France from 1938 to 1945. Unfortunately 
it deals only with a group of Bohemian intellectuals and 
neurotic Aabitués of bistrots whom it is impossible to take 
as adequate representatives of the French people and whose 
moral disarray proves nothing for or against “freedom.” 
In this respect it is far inferior as a historical fresco of a 
period in French history to works like Jules Romains’ Men 
of Good Will. It is possible, of course, that “freedom” was 
to be attained in the fourth (never completed) part, but 
even the protagonist Mathieu makes little progress towards 
it except near the very end of the third part, and even then 
by an act of petulant recklessness singularly lacking, in dig- 
nity. The confused excitement of the pre-Munich days is 
vividly portrayed in the secand part, though the “simultane- 
ous” technique makes for hard reading. The best part is the 
third with its moving and sardonic picture of the débacle. 
But throughout—in spite of many striking passages—one is 
aware of some deep-lying weakness that prevents it from 
being an effective novel. Finally one comes to the conclusion 
that one of Sartre’s basic ideas, the illusory nature of 
“character” or “personality” deprives this work of a central 
core of stability or unity which we traditionally associate 
with the very concept of “the novel;” the sturdy figure of 
Brunet the Communist is insufficient to offset the centrifugal 
forces set in motion by all the other personages. It is also 
possible that Sartre has failed to integrate the metaphysical, 
psychological and politico-social purposes latent in the 
novel. Incidentally, many readers of this work will be 
alienated by the shocking and uncalled for pornography of 
many of its scenes and dialogues. It is all very well to say 
that Sartre, in order to bring out more forcibly the true use 
of “freedom,” must show his collection of ratés making the 
falsest use of it. Unfortunately, even some of Sartre’s most 
ardent French admirers have had to confess that they detect 
only too surely a complaisance in handling such scenes on 
the author’s part that impairs such attempts at justfication. 
The streak of mephitic slime that trails across so much of 
contemporary literature perhaps reaches its apogee in this 
novel. 


(First of two articles on Jean-Paul Sartre) 


The Federation 
of the West Indies 


Genevieve C. Holden 


® THE ISLANDS THAT will henceforth be known simply 
as The West Indies* are so widely scattered in the Caribbean 
Sea that they would never be considered as a group at all 
were it not for their common membership in the British 
Empire. Yet, today the people of these islands are attempting 
to form themselves into one nation, by means of a political 
federation which is far weaker than our federal structure 
here in Canada. 


*This term includes Jamaica with its dependencies of the Cayman 
Islands and Turks and Caicos Islands; Barbados; Trinidad- 
Tobago; the Leeward Islands (Antigua, St. Christopher-Nevis- 
Anguilla and Montserrat) and the Windward Islands (Grenada, 
St. Vincent, St. Lucia and Dominica). British Guiana, British 
Honduras, and the British Virgin Islands have elected to remain 
outside the federation. 
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Besides the barrier of distance, the islands must over- 
come the fact that they have no tradition of working or 
thinking together. For centuries they have been accustomed 
to administration from London as entirely separate political 
units. Economically, they have functioned alike as exporters 
of primary agricultural products, especially sugar, so that 
there has been little occasion for them to trade with one 
another. Socially, the leading members of the island com- 
munities, so long as these were white and even when many 
of them were colored, looked to England as “home” and to 
European. standards as the criterion by which to judge their 
own achievements, and never dreamed of seeking moral, 
let alone political, support from fellow islanders. 

The result has been an extreme dearth of inter-island 
communication on any level. Until very recently, it was 
accepted as natural that it was easier — and cheaper — to 
ship goods from one island to another via England rather 
than directly. That there was a corresponding mental isola- 
tionism is revealed by the bitter comment in the 1930’s of 
a West Indian observer, Eric Williams, who has since become 
an ardent promoter of West Indian nationalism: 


In training and outlook these middle classes are 
European . . . They remain profoundly ignorant of 
the neighboring islands, each group basking in its 
splendid isolation. 

Nevertheless, even in those days forces were coming to 
the surface which would develop a certain unity of outlook 
among the island people. Under white leadership, faces were 
turned always toward London, for that was where political 
influence had to be exerted, but when the franchise was 
gradually extended in the 1930’s to include a large portion of 
the local populations, the basis of political power in the com- 
munity underwent a radical change. New popular political 
parties arose which looked to the laboring masses for sup- 
port and, willingly or unwillingly, fostered the growth of 
class and race consciousness. This was the more easily 
accomplished because of the economic troubles of the time. 
The world depression was revealing to the full the weakness 
of the one-crop plantation economy which was character- 
istic of all the islands, for when the world price of sugar 
fell disastrously, their prosperity collapsed, and the people 
turned in their distress to their new leaders. For the first 
time the feeling grew among the common people of all islands 
that they were fighting for a common cause — political and 
economic equality with their former rulers. Few people saw 
it at the time, but from that time on, federation was in the 
stars. As West Indians acquired political experience and 
embarked on the large-scale economic development programs 
which grew out of the social unrest of the thirties, their 
mental horizons widened and they grew ever closer to their 
fellows in other islands whose past experiences and present 
needs were so similar to their own. 


On their part, the British were glad to encourage this 
growth of fellow-feeling among the traditionally separatist 
islanders for they were convinced that the only hope of 
relieving their economic distress lay in tackling the problem 
on a regional basis, and this would be more easily done, 
and more effectively, if the islands could be dealt with as 
an economic unit. They had an even more pressing reason 
for hoping that the islanders would get together. The con- 
stitutional advances of postwar days were placing more and 
more political responsibility in the hands of West Indians, 
and by the very fact that they were thus contributing to 
the experience and self-confidence of West Indian politicians, 
were stimulating further demands for more and more self- 
government. The prospect of having to placate the political 
ambitions of such a unit as, say, St. Lucia, was not inviting, 
since self-government was clearly impossible for an island 
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boasting only a few thousand of population and a few hun- 
dred square miles of territory. For the British, therefore, 
economic and political considerations converged to build 
up an overwhelming case for federation. 

For West Indians there were other factors which weighed 
heavily on the other side. There was the practical problem 
of arriving at a united tariff system, when each island 
had different customs and excise rates, used different methods 
for raising government revenue, and had different ideas on 
how best to encourage or discourage economic activity by 
fiscal measures. There was the further problem of arriving 
at an amicable agreement on the subject of inter-island 
migration. One of the reasons for Trinidad’s original cool- 
ness towards the idea of federation was her fear that it would 
open her gates to a wholesale invasion by small islanders 
seeking work in her oilfields, to the detriment of her pre- 
carious economic balance. Barbados, on the other hand, is 
troubled with an extreme population problem and has 
refused to consider federation in any other context than that 
of free inter-island migration. These particular problems 
have proved so formidable that special efforts had to be 
made to solve them. The matter of a Customs Union has 
been postponed for further consideration, and although an 
agreement on the question of inter-island migration was 
reached after a special conference in Trinidad in 1955, there 
is every reason to expect that this problem will cause more 
trouble, in the future. 


In spite of these objections, West Indians were eventually 
won over by the potent argument that in federation lay 
their best chance for self-government in the foreseeable 
future. It was generally agreed that political independence 
without a reasonable degree of economic independence 
would only be illusory. It was also evident that the islanders 
would always be weak economically, if they remained 
separate. Even in these days, when most island governments 
have made excessive efforts at diversification and have had 
some success in strengthening their economies, they continue 
to rely heavily on external aid and foreign investment, much 
of which comes to them by reason of their connection to 
the United Kingdom government. It is unlikely that even 
the largest of the islands could look forward to a reasonably 
secure economic future it it relied solely on its own resources 
for development and what help it could attract from over- 
seas investors as an independent government. 

The argument came down to this: A regional approach 
to economic problems would attract more capital, more 
technical skill and more local talent than any individual 
island could command; the economic expansion which would 
result would immeasurably strengthen West Indian demands 
for self-government, and their chances for making it work; 
therefore, the best path towards successful self-government 
lay by way of federation. 

By these arguments, West Indians eventually became 
sufficiently converted to the cause to justify calling a con- 
ference on federation at Montego Bay, Jamaica, in 1947, 
followed by a London Conference in 1953 which worked out 
a fairly complete draft for a federal constitution. At a third 
conference in London in February 1956, final details were 
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settled and the official delegates present published a formal 
agreement to federate. The new Federation officially came 
into being with the landing of its first Governor-General, 
Lord Hailes, in Trinidad in January 1958, and the first 
federal elections are being held this month. 


What are the prospects for this newest federation in the 
British Empire? How will West Indians benefit from this 
great political experiment? The tool they have chosen for 
carving out their new destiny as a nation is a weak one. 
The federal constitution finally agreed upon contains many 
colonial elements. In structure, it consists of a British- 
appointed Governor-General who will be advised by his 
Council of State; an elective House of Representatives of 45 
members; and a nominated Senate of 19, two from each 
island with the exception of Montserrat which will have only 
one. Although the lower house will have a monopoly of money 
bills and is: constitutionally protected against excessive 
restrictions on the part of the Senate, financial legislation 
can be introduced only on the responsibility of the Council 
of State. Moreover, the Governor-General has been given a 
general veto, and there is still provision for Orders-in- 
Council. On the other hand, the make-up of the Council 
of State ensures considerable voice to the people’s elected 
representatives at the executive level, for it is composed of 
the Prime Minister, seven members from either House 
appointed by the Governor-General but on the advice of 
the Prime Minister, and three members of the Senate 
appointed by the same method. Three officials can be 
appointed by the Governor-General to sit at Council meet- 
ings for purposes of consultation, but they will have no 
vote. It was hoped that a delicate balance would thus be 
preserved between those who feared to give new and untried 
legislators their head, and those who insisted that federa- 
tion should bring with it an end to colonialism in every 
form. It was not to be. Jamaicans, who have long enjoyed 
a more advanced constitutional position than this, and in 
recent months have arrived at full internal self-government, 
were appalled when the nature of the federal constitution 
was revealed to them and have experienced a revival of 
their traditional fear that federation would hold them back 
politically. Cries of outrage have been heard from other 
sources as well, which have tended to damage the prestige 
of the federal government even before it has commenced 
operations. 

The federal government is further weakened by the fact 
that the balance of power lies with the unit governments, 
the federation being patterned with deliberate intent after 
that of Australia. The diversion of powers allots a smal] 
exclusive list to the central legislature and, by means of a 
concurrent list, places many important powers within the 
competence of the unit legislatures which are reserved ex- 
clusively for the federal legislature in the Canadian system 
—e.g. trade and commerce with territories outside the 
Federation and between the units, currency and coinage, 
weights and measures, census and statistics, patents and 
copyrights, and criminal law. And — always a key point — 
the residual powers have fallen to the unit governments. 
It is not surprising that some West Indian politicians have 
concluded that their power would be as real at the unit 
level as at the federal level of government, and their political 
following considerably more secure, since popular attach- 
ment to federal political parties has yet to be built up. 


There is appearing, in fact, a threat to the welfare of 
the federation that was not even thought of a year ago. 
The launching of a wholly new level of government demands 
political talent of the highest order. When federation talks 
were in their earlier stages, it looked as if such talent would 
be at its disposal. Leaders like Gomez in Trinidad, Adams 
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in Barbados, and Manley and Bustamente (the latter after 
some initial hesitation) of Jamaica were enthusiastic about 
the benefits federation would bring to West Indians, and 
worked hard to build up public opinion in favor of union. 
Manley, speaking to students in London in 1951, stressed 
his favorite theme: ‘The day we can unite under effective 
mass leadership we can command any political status we 
want.” Bustamente, after the London conference of 1953, 
declared himself “totally in favor of federation.” In 1956 
Barbados was host to a conference called for the specific 
purpose of promoting public support for federation. 

Moreover, Mr. Manley wasted no time, once federation 
was definitely agreed upon, in forming the Socialist Federal 
Party (later re-named the Federal Labor Party), with him- 
self as Chairman and Mr. Adams as Vice-Chairman. Busta- 
mente — though late in acting — eventually came forward 
with an opposition Democratic Labor Party, but Gomez was 
compelled to retire from the federal field when his political 
defeat at home necessitated concentration on local politics. 
However, Dr. Eric Williams, his successful rival, indirectly 
indicated his interest in federal affairs by publicly an- 
nouncing that he was dissatisfied with the colonial aspects 
of the federal constitution and was in favor of an immediate 
revision. 


One would say, from all this, that there was good reason 
to hope for some lively political activity at the federal level. 
Yet, in spite of these encouraging beginnings, we now are 
told that every one of these leaders is showing a decided 
reluctance to venture into the federal field. It is probable 
that the constitutional weaknesses described above had had 
much to do with their change in attitude. A West Indian 
politician who enjoys the support of a well-organized party 
within his own island may well hesitate to face the hazards 
of federal politics if his prize is but to partake in a govern- 
ment which suffers from the fatal stigma of “colonialism” 
and has not even the power to impose a common currency 
upon its territories. At any rate, whatever their reasons and 
contrary to all popular expectations, Mr. Manley, Chief 
Minister of Jamaica, Sir Alexander Bustamente, his chief 
political rival, and Sir Grantley Adams, the Premier of 
Barbados, have announced that they will not enter the 
federal political arena, and Dr. Eric Williams of Trinidad 
has indicated a similar intention though he may yet yield 
to the temptation of a wider stage for his brilliant political 
abilities. 

This leaves the first federal government to face the trials 
of birth and infancy without any of its experienced loaders 
in charge. This is a problem of serious proportions. The 
success or failure of the federal experiment will depend in 
the long run on the ability of the central government to 
overcome the tendency of the unit governments to continue 
their ancient rivalries, and persuade them instead to sacrifice 
local advantage for the common good. This can best be 
done by strong leaders who enjoy popular confidence at 
home, and stature in the eyes of the world. Such men could 
inspire a new West Indian nationalism which would call forth 
loyalties above and beyond traditional island patriotism. 
However, if the new federal government starts out with 
new and unknown leaders, as against experience and popular 
strength at the island level, it will find it hard to build up 
a strong national government, for public interest in federa- 
tion is not strong enough to survive for many years in the 
absence of enthusiastic leadership. 

Canadians have doleful knowledge of how difficult it is 
to develop a genuine sense of nationhood out of widely diver- 
gent elements. They will watch with interest and a good 
deal of sympathy while West Indians contend with their 
own particular problems in the same struggle to create their 
own nation at last. 


The Last of Freud 


Jessie Macpherson 


® THE THIRD VOLUME of the Jones biography of 
Freud* makes, in some respects, painful reading. The writer’s 
preoccupation with Freud’s cancer of the jaw and the agon- 
izing progress of the disease during the last sixteen years of 
his life, is evident throughout, and emphasized by the inclu- 
sion, as an appendix, of twenty-five pages of surgical notes. 
As a bitter parallel, these were the years, first of post-war 
privations in Vienna, of “thin vegetable soup,” of “com- 
pletely unheated rooms and feeble illumination,” followed 
after an all too brief interval, by the deterioration of the con- 
dition of life for the Jews in Hitler’s Europe. For the soft 
memories of the untouched American reader, it comes as a 
fresh shock to read that Freud was unable to take with him 
to London, when in 1938 he was finally persuaded to leave 
Vienna, his four old sisters. “Fortunately, he never knew 
their fate; they were incinerated some five years later.” 
The events retold of the collapse of the psychoanalytic 
centre in Berlin, when all but one of the analysts were forced 
to seek refuge elsewhere, come back in a kind of nightmare, 
after the years had dulled the memories. By 1933, all Jews 
were excluded from the German Society for Psychotherapy. 
1934 saw the “liquidation of psycho-analysis in Germany. 
It was one of Hitler’s few successful achievements.” The 
publishing house, Verlag, so dear to Freud’s heart, was con- 
fiscated in 1938. As early as 1933 there was the bonfire of 
his books in Berlin. “What progress we are making,” he 
said, prematurely as it happened, “in the Middle Ages they 
would have burnt me; nowadays they are content with 
burning my books.” 

There were too, the personal tragedies, the death of his 
favorite disciple, von Freund, of a daughter at the age of 
twenty-six from influenza, of a beloved grandson. From 
these losses he never quite recovered. When his mother 
died, she was ninety-five, and his feeling was one of relief 
that she had not outlived him and his care. 


Not so tragic to read, though unhappy enough for him, 
were the continued defections from the inner circle. The 
story of Rank’s retreat from Oedipal orthodoxy into his own 
Birth Trauma theory is told in detail. Ferenczi too struck 
off on his own line, a direct approach to his patients that 
scandalized Freud. (Evidently, Freud had not profited from 
a Freudian release from sexual inhibitions. His son had to 
learn elsewhere the facts of life, which were not discussed 
in the family.) Rank and Ferenczi brought about for Jones 
a rift with Freud, mended after years only by Jones’ in- 
credible faithfulness and persistence. Rank and Ferenczi 
proved later to have suffered all along from incipient 
psychoses, a convenient, yet undoubtedly true enough ex- 
planation of their behaviour. In connection with Rank, 
Jones comments handsomely on an earlier renegade. “The 
outstanding difference in the two cases is, of course, that 
Jung was not afflicted by any of the mental trouble that 
wrecked Rank and so was.able to pursue an unusually fruit- 
ful and productive life.” 


On the cheerful side there is much in the third volume 
to compensate for the gloom. There is the growing fame 
and acceptance, in England, in America, in Japan, in South 
America, elsewhere in Europe. There was the Goethe prize, 
the never quite awarded Nobel prize sought after by his 
friends, the later recognition by old medical enemies and 
societies, the warm friendships of the great, Einstein, Mann, 
Zweig and a host of others. And there were the day to day 


*SIGMUND FREUD, LIFE AND WORK, VOL. 3 — THE LAST 
PHASE: Ernest Jones; Clarke Irwin; pp. 472; $8, 
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ministrations of Anna, of his personal doctor, of his wife 
and friends. And finally, there was the triumphal entry into 
England in 1938, ending the strain of the thirties in Vienna. 
Freud had only one more year to live, but he was among 
friends, many of them saved or made for him and his work 
by his biographer Jones himself. In a sense this is a dual 
work, autobiographical for Jones, yet intentionally high- 
lighting at every point the extra significance of every 
Freudian fact. 

The second half of the book is a series of appraisals of 
Freud’s work in specific fields, his late contributions to 
psychoanalytic theory, his point of view about lay analysis 
(he believed in it), his influence in anthropology, sociology, 
religion, art and literature, and his connection with occultism. 
Naturally, these are found to be important, and in some cases 
to have brought a turn about in direction in the disciplines. 
The book ends with two paragraphs of incisive summary: 

“Amid the turmoil of conflicting ideas in which we live, 
in the spheres of art, of science, and above all of politics 
where statesmen of towering importance can display in their 
savagery, fear, and unreasonableness all the worst features 
of an undisciplined nursery, there seems to be one proposi- 
tion commanding nearly universal assent. THE CONTROL 
MAN HAS SECURED OVER NATURE HAS FAR OUT- 
RUN HIS CONTROL OVER HIMSELF. Man’s unhap- 
piness and the threats of doom overhanging him proceed from 
this unassailable truth. Man’s chief enemy and danger is his 
own unruly nature and the dark forces pent up within him. 

“If our race is lucky enough to survive for another thou- 
sand years the name of Sigmund Freud will be remembered 
as that of the man who first ascertained the origin and nature 
of those forces and pointed the way to achieving some 
measure of control over them.” 


Freud emerges from the pages of the biography, and the 
personal nature of the many photographs do much to enhance 
the impression, a figure somewhat beyond the usual expecta- 
tion for homo sapiens. It is not only his courage, though 
that was superb. Few others would have added to the 
declaration he was required to sign before leaving Vienna, 
that he had had complete freedom and the utmost considera- 
tion from the authorities, “I can heartily recommend the 
Gestapo to anyone.” But many others have faced tragedy 
as great and have done so with fortitude. It is not only 
his tenacity in the teeth of public hostility and scorn. Many 
a fanatic has been equally stubborn. It is not only his brains. 
We have brains to burn in this world. (And it seems as 
though that is precisely what we may do with them.) It 
is perhaps, that Freud is the microcosmic figure reflecting 
the macrocosm of events of the century. In the natural 
world at mid-nineteenth century science was about, it was 
thought, to establish rational supremacy over the forces of 
nature, in extent in the cosmos, in depth in the atom. By 
mid-twentieth century, the promise of a controlled universe 
was giving way to fear of the unleashing of power beyond 
the control even of the master-minds of science. Politically, 
the century which began with a certain complacency that 
nation-state ambitions would be kept within manageable 
bounds by a balance of power or economic laws, ended in 
a state of perilous inter-national inter-racial, inter-class 
tension. The most profound change occurred in man’s out- 
look on the world, his attitude to himself and his relation 
to it. The optimism of a John Stuart Mill about the infinite 
extendibility and civilizing effects of education was replaced 
by confusion and paralysing doubts as to the aims and 
methods of education. Freud looked with equanimity upon 
the collapse of the old objects of belief, and indeed con- 
tributed to their downfall. Yet as in the external events, 
it is not, he contended, that there is nothing to believe in. 
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The new materials are not easily amenable to classical for- 
mulation, but new techniques will be developed to under- 
stand and organize the chaos. The unconscious, that by the 
end of Freud’s life had been gradually and painstakingly 
disclosed in all its disturbing power over consciousness and 
behaviour, may be understood, and to a degree, controlled 
by reason. In Freud himself, the process of disclosure was 
a very personal one, his discovery of irrational forces in 
himself as well as in his patients. Yet, by the insights of 
genius, he was able to interpret and create a theory, com- 
municable and immediately appealing to colleagues, and 
finally to a Freud-made intelligentia. This process, continued 
through the final years of age and pain, is the work of a 
mind and a man not easily measured by ordinary standards 
of human excellence. In a sense, his life and work reinforce 
many beliefs in the values and possibilities that his theories 
at times seem to threaten. . 

Though Freud might, had he lived, have winced at the 
candour of some of the personal disclosures in the Biography, 
he must have admitted it as a biographical tour de force, 
coolly appraising, lovingly appreciative, every detail ac- 
counted for, sometimes with pedestrian insistence, yet creat- 
ing in the reader a sense of time spent in the living presence 


of a great man. Jessie Macpherson. 


Why Is India Neutral? 


R. Morton Smith 


® SUCH A TITLE IMPLIES a background of struggle— 
ours, against Russian imperialism politically, and Com- 
munism ideologically. If we are not going to surrender, 
every Russian success splits our world more deeply, and 
in compensation, our hope that those still free will see 
things as we do, tends to become a demand, and of course, 
a demand that someone is going to find unreasonable. 

There are plenty good or powerful reasons for Indian 
lack of interest in our struggle, such as Pakistan, Kashmir, 
or the position of Indians in East and South Africa. There 
is the utter and difficult need of quick technological innova- 
tion before the constant pressure of population. These prob- 
lems are temporary or modern, but they have now to be 
answered by Indians who must still be deeply influenced 
by their traditional culture and ideology. Such influence is 
likely to be deep and permanent, and in this article we 
consider it in relation to the question of neutrality in the 
present conflict. 

Our highest ground for disliking Communism is its attack 
on our freedom. One might say that extroverts fear the 
loss of property, which they have made, and have the right 
to make, and the introverts the loss of thought, which they 
also have made, and have the right to make. In other words, 
men, that is ourselves, are to be denied our power of 
creation, by which we are made (in Biblical phrase) in 
God’s image; and we are to surrender it to a state, which 
turns out to be some other, maybe far less gifted, individuals. 
Our basic point is the value we put on the individual. 

How do such grounds of opposition to Communism appeal 
to traditional India? We should realize that many reasons 
make them largely meaningless. For instance, we are in 
our only life before heaven or hell, or nothing at all. The 
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Indian isn’t: unless he is an ascetic or a Buddha (when 
if so he has overcome personality) he is just in one link 
of transmigration; and if he is going to be someone else 
in due course, it can’t be of great importance that he is 
particularly himself now. He therefore cannot be asked to 
see the issue of free individuality as we do. 


But if freedom of thought as we understand it is to appeal 
today, what precedent has that extent of freedom in Indian 
history? Who suffered for it? Nobody. One might say India 
should have produced freedom of thought, because it 
presents a patchwork of religions. But it doesn’t, and the 
Indian never thought it did. He insisted that men were 
worshipping the same being under different names, and 
before the Moslem invasion, one might say there were three 
kinds of philosophy in India (realist, idealist, and something 
in between, including most Buddhism) and one kind of 
religion. Now, religion must tend to a personal god; but 
all these philosophies aim at an impersonal absolute, before 
which the personal god is a lower stage of reality: hence, 
to them-—and they set the ideological standard for India— 
the emotional part of man, which permits the equality of 
opportunity in religion, cannot have the value that is re- 
served for the impersonal transcendence and him who 
knows that transcendence. 


Now our emotions are individual in a way the conclusions 
of our intelligence are not: and if these last matter more, 
there can be no great value in being free to differ in the 
former—in fact there can be no value in differing. Here 
we may note an honesty in traditional India, which is lack- 
ing in many of our individualists today. For to an in- 
dividualist the important thing is differing, their technique 
of finding truth, and the partial slant imposed by the limita- 
tions of that technique. But India has never been interested 
in anything less than the (whole) truth. But if the in- 
dividual technique is unimportant, there cannot be great 
value in the freedom to find a new one; and we therefore 
cannot expect the Indians suddenly to value supremely 
a freedom that is not of supreme importance, one which 
they have never had to realize historically in a new way, 
because it was never seriously threatened. 


This brings us to a basic fact of India and its caste system. 
Our Western individuality and freedom is essentially dis- 
ruptive of society. We have less agreement on social, artistic 
poetic or religious fundamentals than at any time in history. 
We tell ourselves that this enriches our culture, or proves 
its riches; but with the discarding of our agreed religion, 
struggles of all kinds are inevitably more ruthless. 


But India has always aimed at an integrated. society, 
and can have no sympathy with class war of any kind. 
Human society is not, as to us, like man, outside and above 
nature, but part of it—men pass through animal forms 
in transmigration. Society should be a process, a ritual, 
of ordered harmony, just like nature with its seasons and 
closely integrated economy. Hence not only the individual, 
but the classes of society also must surrender some freedom; 
and in the theory of caste, which is usually misunderstood 
as an anti-democratic conspiracy, power is divided into 
ideological, political and financial. Ideological power is 
above all of the Brahmans. In the earliest times they had 
the contact with the supernatural; hence they were separated 
out to be the thinking class, and generations of endogamous 
breeding have combined to reinforce this. But clearly, if 
the duties of other castes don’t include religious or philo- 
sophic thinking, and they are never trained for it, freedom 
of thought as we understand it can have little relevance. 


But one might object that a thinking class doesn’t need 
to make everybody think on the same lines. Perhaps not; 
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but we all do that if we can; it’s much easier. The fact that 
we can talk of an American or German mentality implies 
this. It happened in Egypt and Babylon, and no events 
have interrupted Indian tradition from the same early times, 
as has happened in the Near East or Europe. Scepticism is 
not easy, and our scepticisms are individual. So when scep- 
tical relativities had their chance in the Hellenistic world, 
they failed to deliver the goods, and faith returned for over 
1000 years, till the Renaissance. 

The sceptic has more faith in himself than in his teacher. 
But the Indian believes his teacher; and his teacher, the 
Brahman, has long found a way of salvation (by renun- 
ciation). The renunciation is not of valuable things, because 
material things are not essentially valuable. And if one 
way (of knowledge) is going to bring us to the truth of 
release (from this world), what can be gained by searching 
“freely” for other points of view, which cannot bring us 
any nearer truth than the one the teacher can teach, and 
has been approved by experience? 

Here we have a most important factor in traditional 
India, which is contradictory to modern Western ideals. 
We are apt to assume the teacher doesn’t know the truth; 
he may even feel it himself. But in India he does; and by 
knowing the Absolute, he can’t feel less (just as the presence 
of God confirms some of us). If he does know the truth, 
the pupil need only listen and learn. Originality of thought 
is unnecessary. Hence no threat to it can be serious. 

This has a big effect on the other half of freedom we have 
not yet mentioned, freedom of action. There is plenty of 
precedent for this in Indian history; but the present genera- 
tion of educated Indians, especially those who have been 
educated in Europe or in London, have been brought up 
in a socialistic intellectual climate. So they are not disposed 
to admire economic freedom, especially when they re-view 
Indian history as British socialists, to whom poverty is 
misery. The power and rights of property have probably 
been less checked in India than anywhere else, and economic 
law is as inflexible as gravity. But this has been tolerable 
because many of the highest class (Brahmans) could and 
did renounce wealth, and chose the life of the ascetic. It 
cannot continue to be tolerable if the belief in transmigra- 
tion disappears and a purely material view of the present 
life with nothing after should prevail, as it might. 

Educated India is sympathetic to socialism; it gives a 
recognition of equal status to the new classes the modern 
revolution is creating in a way the traditional caste system 
could not. And Pandit Nehru can be well understood if 
one remembers that in the England where he studied, 
socialism, secularism and pacifism were the advanced ideas 
of the time. But we must also remember that in India 
there were no schools of political thought; the forms of 
society were fixed by tacit agreement. Hence freedom of 
action could only be a personal, not a social or political 
expression; and as action cannot contribute towards release 
from transmigration, it cannot be of supreme value. Hence 
freedom of action cannot appeal to the traditional Indian 
as it does to us. 

But there is one more important difference. With us free- 
dom of action is the freedom (and often the rebellion) of 
youth: therefore it is not within a framework of caste, 
custom and family as in India. But the Indian ideal is 
not the youth, but the adult male, not the rebel, but the ~ 
man who can wield his society because he is at one with it. 
In the stories on which Indians were brought up, action was 
within the framework of society. Rama was a man after the 
Brahman’s own heart, adult, however young. The heroes 
of the other epic, the Mahabharata, have become models of 
orthodox behaviour in spite of themselves. Hence there is 
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in Indian tradition no precedent for the youthful and in- 
dividual freedom that we value in action, any more than 
we have seen there was for freedom of thought, as we 
conceive it. If then the individuality of the individual does 
not count, a threat to individuality can be of no great 
importance. 


There is one other reason why some sort of socialist 
collectivism should appeal to India, rather than our free 
individualism; and it is the internal pacifism of socialists. 
The individual may want to fight; to be an individual one 
must fight. But the Indian doesn’t want to. Fighting wasn’t 
in the caste duty for many in the past. Wars and kings 
made no difference to their lives unless to add a misery 
easier borne than amended. The Indian’s pacifism is genuine, 
so that he does not like being in a divided world, and he 
is not going to thank someone who forces him to see things 
in this way, and then makes him take sides also. If it is 
hard enough to get NATO to take sides, what can we ask 
of busy India? Yet paradoxically, the Indian will forgive 
Khruschev saying “Who is not for us is against us,” as 
he lately did, because the Indian knows Khruschev means 
it, yet doesn’t need him. 


Once Upon an Election 


Clara Lander 
Being a Story of Birth, Death, and Taxes 


How early did I have to go to bed when I was a little 
girl? Well, let me put it this way: I can only remember 
three times when I was allowed to stay up late: once for 
an election, once for a funeral, and once for a wedding. 

By ‘wedding’ I really mean A WEDDING! Where over- 
night the furniture disappears from the parlor, and long 
trestle-tables replace the round oak one in the dining-room. 
Where no hired caterer but the women of the tribe retire 
into the kitchen, weeks beforehand, like conspirators plan- 
ning an assassination. Where no hired soloist but the child 
prodigy of the sister of the bride is urged to stand upon 
the wedding-table—-I couldn’t have been much higher 
than the cake — to sing “Till We Meet Again,” and “Tip- 
perary” for an encore. 


Of course, everybody made a big fuss over me, just the 
way they would over a pink and white dessert. For I 
appeared at the end of a menu that consisted of chicken 
noodle soup, roast duck, carrot tsithis, and goodness knows 
what other delights. After me came the speeches during 
which I inserted myself at the head of the table between 
the bride and groom. In her hand-sewn wedding-gown she 
was quite the most beautiful bride I ever remember. He, 
on the other hand, in his civilian clothes again, was the 
most uncomfortable groom. I liked him) better in Aunt 
Sarah’s heart-shaped, red celluloid locket. He looked much 
happier there —on top of a camel in front of a sphynx. 
The picture had been taken on leave from Allenby’s Jewish 
Legion where Uncle Norman served in the same battalion 
as David Ben Gurion and Yitzchok Ben Zvi. They were 
privates, and he was their sergeant and had a bad time trying 
to train them to be neat and tidy at York Redoubt off the 
coast of Halifax. But they turned out all right once they 
got to Palestine. They were great fighters, Wncle Norman 
said, but sloppy, oy! with papers all over the tent-floor. 
Uncle Norman himself has gone a long way since then. 
Today he owns and manages a chain of supermarkets in 
Detroit. 

But on his wedding-night he was just one of many veterans 
with no job and not much hope of one—and a girl he 
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left behind him. Pardon me! Two girls he left behind him. 
For when the chairs and tables were cleared away, and 
the wedding waltz had begun, I insisted that Aunt Sarah 
should be my partner not his. It took a combined task force 
of two aunts, one cousin, my mother, my father, and Uncle 
Norman, to unhand me from the bride. I only did so then 
on the promise that he would have the next waltz with me. 


It wasn’t a waltz though. It was a “sherileh,” a wedding- 
square, Oh, how the fiddler danced as he fiddled, and joked 
as he jigged! But my grandfather was far and away the 
liveliest man there. When he danced a “Kozotchkeh” the 
floor-boards trembled, the window-panes rattled, and every- 
body yelled “Hey!” and stamped their feet. Much too 
soon, my father carried me kicking and screaming up to 
bed and that, as far as I was concerned, was the end of 
the wedding. Except every once in a while I’d be awakened 
by another “Hey!”, the house would sway for a moment 
or two, then I’d tumble into sleep again and dream that 
the Saracens were chasing me instead of Uncle Norman. 
And one of them had a big knife. 


Now for the funeral. It was grandfather’s, of course. 
He died of a heart attack. My grandmother said it was all 
because of the early years. By this she meant the immigrant 
years he had spent laying ties on the C.P.R. line between 
Moose Jaw and Swift Current. She made no reference to 
the “Kozotchkehs” in between, nor to other variations of 
life in the Southern Saskatchewan Steppes. When he was 
ready to retire he came north to Prince Albert where his 
eldest daughter lived. But when he was ready to die he 
called for his youngest son who was working in the Carrot 
River Valley. When Charlie came, grandfather said, Charlie, 
I’m not leaving you any money. But I’m not leaving you 
a bad name either. I want you should sell my house and 
pay everybody. Pay for the doctor, your hear, Charlie. And 
pay for the funeral expenses, you hear, Charlie? 

Charlie said, Yes I hear. 

But grandfather kept repeating it all over and over. So 
Charlie had to promise him over and over. Finally, grand- 
father asked for a drink of water. But when I brought it, 
and he tried to drink it, it shot out all over the room. And 
then he was dead. 

According to orthodox custom, he was to be buried within 
the next twenty-four hours. Things are different now. But 
in those days, and especially before plane-travel, only the 
Saskatchewan branch of his family could arrive in time. 
The train carrying my Uncle Arthur from the Assiniboine 
Valley didn’t arrive until 8:35 from Regina. So grandfather 
was buried just after nightfall in the little cemetery over- 
looking the Saskatchewan River Valley, though it was too 
dark by then to see either the River or the Valley. 

I had managed somehow to smuggle myself into the 
funeral cortége. But once arrived at our destination I grew 
frightened: not that I should be discovered, but that I 
should not be discovered. To be left behind in a cemetery 
is bad, but to be left behind in a new cemetery is worse. 
The four tombstones that were already there loomed grim 
and threatening, like scattered sentinels. I could barely 
distinguish the clumps of humanity from clumps of shrub- 
bery, so I decided to move up close behind my mother 
who was standing at the open grave beside her father’s body. 

It looked exactly like the body of Edmund Dante just 
before being thrown from the Chateau D’If. No flowers 
and no coffin for grandfather either. Lying on a rough 
board bier, he was wrapped, as his fathers before him, in 
a white shroud, with just his prayer-shawl and prayer- 
book for company. The moon climbed higher to get a better 
view. From a marsh to the south came an alkaline wind. 
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A funeral at night is scarey, yes! But there’s something 
right about it, too. Like going to bed when the lights are 
turned off. Was grandfather frightened at being left alone 
down there in the dark, even with that sheet pulled over 
his head? Somebody, I think it was his pinochle buddy, 
picked up a spade and waited. Still mother would not 
leave. But my father put his arm around her and called 
her Darling in front of everybody, and then we all got 
back into our cars and came home. 

He didn’t appear to notice me until we were having tea. 
Then the sky fell! My God, is that child still up! My God, 
it must be every bit of eleven o’clock! Get to bed this very 
instant, you! And so I did. But not to sleep. I was half 
afraid I would die, if I did. And half hoping I would, if 
I could. Then maybe he’d be sorry! 

My father prided himself on being a great disciplinarian. 
But he was hardest of all on himself. His enthusiasm was 
infectious, however. Through two World Wars he organized 
Refugee Relief, Salvage and Red Cross operations, and 
when other transportation was not available, he would fly 
about his northland missions with the early bush-pilots. 

He was a founder and pillar of the synagogue, and the 
friend of every churchman in town. The furniture business 
was slow then. So any hour of the day you’d be likely to 
find one or more of the clergy stopping by the store to 
swap New Testament parables and Old Testament prophecies 
with him —- and often in the original Hebrew. If his faith 
was one, his charity at least was divided between, say, the 
Catholic Orphanage in Prince Albert and the Jewish Orphan- 
age in Winnipeg. 

You couldn’t live in the north without being a great sports- 
man, too. In the winter there was curling and hockey; in 
the summer there was fishing, swimming, and Rental 
Once when he was rooting for his dearly beloved Elks, he 
was ridiculed by the town misanthrope who was betting on 
the Kiwanis team. 

Stick your hands in your pockets, Yid! You wanna 
advertise what you are? 

I was paralyzed with fear. My father turned around 
slowly and said to his offender: Oh, but it pays to advertise! 

Then he turned his attention back to the game, but he 
didn’t seem to enjoy it much after that. And he kept his 
hands in his pocket. I was afraid there was going to be a 
fight. But there wasn’t. Once when I was very little I saw 
him put a half-Nelson on a lumberjack at the back of the 
old Second Hand Store on River Street. And I had the 
feeling that if I had not been with him at the baseball game, 
something like that might have happened again. Except 
that the man in this case was very drunk and part Indian, 
and I think my father was sorry for him. He liked Indians, 
and they usually liked him. And he was particularly kind 
to them during the Depression when he headed the Relief 
Board. 

Yes, he was a great organizer. But he really gained com- 
munal prominence by initiating the first Winter Carnival 
in Prince Albert. It featured a dog-sled race and a Beauty 
Queen Contest; and after that he was always in great 
demand as a chairman. 

It was, in fact, at an Elks Convention Banquet that he 
presided when the guest speaker was the Right Honorable 
Mackenzie King. Father was at the time, I believe, the 
head of the Conservative Association of the city. The 
leader of the Liberal Opposition extended the hand of 
friendship right away. He was a persuasive speaker indeed, 
and offered my father, on the spot, advice on how to win 
an audience. My father offered Mr. King, in turn, advice 
on how to lose an election. The audience loved it, mostly 
because they knew my father always meant what he said. 
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Dad had never sought political office for himself. But he 
had spared no effort on behalf of the struggling young lawyer 
who had had the temerity to oppose Mackenzie King in 
his own home riding. Dad had a lot of faith in this young 
lawyer. It was a true faith, too, because it was to survive 
even the loss of elections. And that, of course, is the only 
test of faith and of friendship also. 

When father became embroiled in any project, the whole 
household entered a period of suspended animation until 
the tumult and the shouting were done. The night of this 
particular election found my mother so distracted that she 
did not seem to mind that I was staying up to keep her com- 
pany. It was not the first time during the campaign that 
communication had been disrupted between my father 
and her. The young lawyer was keenly aware of this, too, 
and said there was no way he could repay her understanding 
and patience. Except maybe by a divorce — free of charge. 
He was always very witty. My mother adored him and 
forgave my father all resultant oversights. 

Now we waited to hail the conquering hero! My father 
never approached his home apologetically the way some 
men do. He generally stormed it as if it were some stub- 
born bastion. His tramp was that of an army of steeds 
and he would mow down anything that stood in his way: 
tricycles, doll-carriages, scooters, or tennis raquets. But 
that night we did not hear him even step onto the front 
verandah. He opened the door quite timidly and sidled in 
as sheepishly as a ghost. My, I never saw such a change 
in a man! He didn’t look beaten, he looked scourged. 

We lost, he said. My mother began to cry. 

My God, he reasoned with her. We just lost Prince Albert. 
But we took the rest of the country! 

Still she wept. My God, he said. We piled up the biggest 
vote that’s ever been recorded against Mackenzie King. 
Don’t you think that’s something? 

I was so sure he’d win, Mother sobbed. She always believed 
everything my father told her. 

Oh, he’ll win yet, said Dad. Don’t you worry your head 
about that. He’s going to get into Parliament, just as sure 
as God made little green apples. 

This was the most sacred oath in his rather extensive 
repertoire, so my mother stopped crying. 

And someday, my father went on, he may even be Prime 
Minister of Canada... 

I stood spellbound in the light of prophecy. Suddenly, 
his gaze fell upon me. And his wrath, too: What’s that kid 
doing up at this hour? Don’t you know there’s school tomor- 
row? Now get! 

And I got, believe me. But long after I was in bed I kept 
wondering if he would have let me stay up longer if John 
Diefenbaker had only won. I saw him on TV the other 
night — John, I mean. He hasn’t changed much. Just 
grayer, that’s all. I wondered if Dad could see him too.. . 

I can just imagine the excitement up there this last 
spring: Dad flying around with his old bush-pilot friends 
to hob-nob with the seraphim, and lobby the powers-that-be, 
and lecture the League of Women Angels to vote as he 
pleased, but vote. It must have worked! 

But I could have sworn I heard him, too, between cam- 
paign thunderings, chasing some wide-eyed cherubim off 
to bed. 


pouo/ 
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Five Poems 
George Johnston 


Art and Life 


Sadie McGonigle, Mrs. McGonigle’s daughter, 

Is in a state of art from head to foot; 

She’s spent the afternoon with suds and water 
And creams and mud, her lines and points are put 
And every inch is tender to the view — 

Elegant work of art and artist too. 


Sweet love, that takes a master piece like this 
And rumples it, and tumbles it about, 

Why can he not be happy with a kiss? 

He turns the shimmering object inside out 

And all for life, that’s enemy to art. 

Now where’s your treasure, little scented heart? 


A Saint 


Around the corner, down the street, 
I overtook and turned to greet, 
Taking his troubles for a walk, 

My old friend Boom. We had a talk 
And as it happened we agreed 

On many things, but on the need 
Especially of mental strife 

And of a whole new source of life. 
The evening shone like polished brass. 
Alas, said mournful Boom, alas! 
While all around the chickadees 
Hunted for bugs among the trees. 


Boom is a saint, his sufferings 

Put him in the know of things, 
Teach him what is what and what 
In spiritual things is not. 

And when he looks upon us all 

His heart contracts into a ball 
Which is the perfect form of grief; 
Its perfectness provides relief. 


Another kind of perfect form 

Provides relief for Uncle Norm, 
But Uncle Norm is not a saint, 
And neither, I suppose, I ain’t. 


Mrs. McGonigle on Decorum 


Don’t be nervous, Mary Anne, 
Don’t be nervous, dear! 
Carry a little water can 
To catch the quiet tear. 


Don’t let anyone see it there, 
Don’t let anyone know; 

Put it away in your clothes somewhere, 
Dump it before you go. 


Do as the lovely ladies do, 
Mark the words of the gents; 
Don’t run off when you’re spoken to, 
Don’t start arguments. 


Ah, that my hours beside the sink 
Were published in a book! 

Many who tremble on the brink 
Would take a second look. 
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Don’t be nervous, Mary Anne, 
Everyone else, you know, 
Carries a little water can 
And doesn’t let it show. 


The Roll Call 


Names of my aunts in order: Mrs. Balls, 

Mrs. McGonigle, Lou, old Great-aunt Hairy, 
Gentle, unmentionable Aunt Beleek 

Who’s intricate in underwear and shoes, 

Who’s fickle in them, fiddled, fled, forgotten — 
My sweetest aunt, Beleek, and slightly rotten. 


The roll call comforts me. Bless Aunt McGonigle, 
Bless Mrs. Balls, 

Bless all my aunts! I name their splendid names, 
My queens of air, my dolls, 

And my mortality, alas! 


The day light passes. Night light passes too. 

And all my aunts, however full in sight, 

However giant-bowelled, breasted, sinewed, 

Will founder, as the suns behind the chimneys; 

Nor even fickle Aunt Beleek will linger, 

Singled out by the somewhat smelly finger 

Of recollection, poking among the drawers. 

How can my wormy shelves and cupboards keep her 
_ That have so many crumbling things to keep? 


Wet 


It’s rained sort of day after day 
Till the bottom is, as it were, wet: 
My feelings are all washed away 
But something remains of me yet, 


And whatever the something may be 

I take it to eat and to bed 

Because after all it’s still me — 

Come rain, wash the lot! Let’s be dead! 


A Series for Sputnik 


David Knight 

INVOCATION 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 
Through a time of nine days’ wonder, 
Bless the bed that I lie on 
(Or, alternatively, under). 

I: THE SATELLITE MAKES SOUNDS 


In high heaven hope vanishes. Fear 

Founders. Frenzy of space, reduced to a dim, 

Undying echo, aimless as angels, and as im- 

perturbable, waits wearily for our walking near 

On no hands, no feet, no wings. On nothing rides 
Red-handed, the reasonable man’s most perfect power, 
Like a pill, a seed, vitamins in vacuum. To devour 
Harvest there is a tough task, but our time resides 


In the firm fixity of its farmership. Still, desire 

Has difficulty, doing what it wants. Planetary plunges 

Are not platitudes yet. And not longing but laughter lunges 
Skyward, after hearing this hiccup in the heavenly choir. 


Not alien corm, and anxious, but an egg with a hatchling 
cheeping 
Childishly, with a chilled friendly chuckle and beeping. 
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II: THE SATELLITE IS NAMED 

Then Eisenhower arose, and the dark clouds hovering 

Over the divided Earth echoed in cascades of thunder 

The voice of the Schoolmaster: “Shall the spirit of America 
blunder?” 

Let now Jupiter, Thor, Nike, be righteous pillars of flame, 
covering 


Earth with the splendour of regretful progress.” But Nik- 

ita Khrushchev in the ice-bound wastes of the dusky 
Kremlin, pondering 

The name that should clothe the emanation of his power, 
now wandering 

The fallen world’s first-born asteroid, said only: “Sputnik.” 


So named, that solitary one in immensity 

Rolled perplexed, unlaboring, and uttered 

Words inarticulate for earphones, a cheerful spluttered 
Piping down into the valleys wild, where we, 


Happy as Adam in the fun of names, answered afar: 
“Twinkle, Sputnik, little star.” 


III: THE SATELLITE IS RIVALLED 

“Four thousand miles! Well, a thousand anyhow. 
(It’s a record anyway.) I guess we could 

Have put a satellite up there any time. We would 
Now if we wanted to. We’ve got the know-how now. 


All right, so we didn’t put it in an orbit! but anyhow, 
Eight times as high! Just think of it! Now could 

The Russians do that? did they? You can bet they would 
If they could have, right? But we’ve got the know-how now. 


I wonder if that thing’s gadgets warned it (anyhow 

They might have: how do we know?); I wonder if it could 
Have told them anything about ours. But I guess it would- 
n’t matter. Like I said: we’ve got the know-how now.” 


How now, brown cow? I mean, could we or would we anyhow: 
Follow? or should we? And what is know-how now? 


IV: THE SATELLITE’S ROCKET MAY OR MAY NOT 
HAVE FALLEN 

And the rocket came down like a Jovian thunderbolt rid- 

ing the air on a cascade of uninterruptible pow- 

erful glorious noise, and its cohorts are probably how- 

ling in boisterous glee at the antics of Westerners chid- 


ing each other for not having gone for the ride to the bor- 
ders of space with a tinier satellite (still on the ground). 
While Americans battle each other and space is a found- 
ling for Army and Navy to bicker and publicly war 


About, fire in the heavens is granted Toronto, a strange 

Incandescence, pale yellow, and gone from the north to the 
south 

In the part of a minute in silence, a scream from the mouth 

Of an indolent deaf-mute, a kind of ironic derange- 


ment of portents, because there has not been a change in 
the air: 
It is only a genuine star that is falling up there. 


V: THE SATELLITE IS SILENT 
As it must to all things, silence comes 
To Sputnik. Something is dead up there: 
Friend or enemy? — We don’t care: 
A doom’s prophet, a gay one . . . Thumbs 


Up to whoever put it there: Thanks. 

What happens next, who may know? Yet 

No one now, surely, can forget 

That friendly voice (least of all the Yanks). 


Pride, pride! Whatever deadly sin 

Stalked our desire, stalled. it in orbit: 
Behold there the awkwardest grace absorb it. 
Is it a bad way? so to begin? 


Beeps have gone. In the blind place 
Of all locked laws, death rides space. 


: THE SATELLITE PRODUCES AFTERTHOUGHTS 


So Russia wins the race to run away, 

And politicians are obscurely vexed, 

Not knowing quite what course to think of next, 
Or if the satellites are there to stay. 


America, of course, will follow after, 

Since, after all, she should have pioneered, 

And did in her own day dreams, and then sneered, 
And is so very sensitive to laughter. 


So this is, you might say, where we came in. 
The feature now seems to be somewhat double, 
And with the moon due next, a treble trouble 
Will bother councils. How oddly things begin! 


Round about the poisoned cauldron go 
Orbits of satellites shadowless below. 


Film Review 


® “MY EGO PROTECTS ME” quoth David O. Selznick 
when asked how he felt when collaborators with whom he 
disagreed were proven right. In view of the wholesale firings 
from the staff during production of A Farewell to Arms, 
there will be many ex-collaborators examining the film 
with an eye to proving David’s ego an inadequate shield 
against folly. 

They will likely find this two and a half hour movie 
adequate, and that in a literal sense Selznick may be justified 
in claiming “Never was a picture more faithful to a novel 
— not even Gone With the Wind nor Rebecca.” But rather 
than a monumental epic of individuals caught in war, A 
Farewell to Arms is really just the vehicle which firmly 
establishes Rock Hudson as a screen lover —as an earlier 
version did for the young Gary Cooper. Selznick certainly 
has not succeeded where others have failed before him in 
the important respect of getting the essence of Hemingway’s 
writing on the screen. But thanks to cameraman Oswald 
Morris (who was also fired) he has produced a visually 
beautiful film which does achieve moments of horrifying bald 
truth in its scenes of war and rout. Because such scenes 
were lacking in Gone With the Wind, that Selznick effort 
failed to gain true stature. However his latest colossus fails 
to establish a connecting mood between the war and the 
lovers; their affair seems to be mere self absorption and 
their escape into Switzerland just a flurry of mindless 
domesticity rather than a flight from the inhumanity of 
war by a couple seeking security and refuge in the unreality 
of love. 

Mr. Selznick’s ego affords him least protection where 
he is probably most vulnerable; his wife’s performance is 
the most irritating factor in the entire film. Jennifer Jones 
parodies her whole repertoire of neurotic jaw-clenched man- 
nerisms. She acts largely with her mouth which is never 
composed but is endlessly pulled, twitched and rolled. It is 
unfortunate that she draws so much attention to one of her 
worst features. Equally upsetting are her large inward- 
slanting prehensile teeth which look as though they had the 
power to pulverize stone. Her tense humorless appearance 
is no longer that of a sincere fresh girl able to command 
the love at first sight which smites the hero in this film. 
At the first encounter with our hero this indomitable girl 
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gives him a full preview of distraught looks and manner 
while obsessively clutching the military dress stick of her 
dead lover. (A really cunning bit of Freudianism on Heming- 
way’s part, what?) Only a weak desperate man would find 
this figure enchanting, but Henry does, and on the story 
goes through 1920-style heavy l'amour to green-faced death 
at child-birth, When Cathy on her death-bed promises 
her lover “I'll come and stay with you nights,” I for one 
was convinced that she was just the woman to do it. 

Miss Jones’ whole strained earnest manner does not add 
up at all to the “brave” young girl of Hemingway’s novel. 
It is instead a portrayal of a type of deadly preying female 
which may have been on the edge of his consciousness when 
he created the character, a younger version of the “Mrs. 
Rich Bitch” who fascinated him in later years. For while 
Cathy is being so “brave” about the affair, notice how she 
consumes the male (“You're my religion,” “We’re together. 
That’s all that matters . . . just us”) until ultimately he 
concentrates on her completely while she is pregnant with 
what she has determined can only be a female, another 
reproduction of herself. The birth of a male-child is really 
part of the “dirty trick” she complains of at the end. Far 
from being moved to tears by the death-bed finale, the 
audience may be struck by the nasty thought that Henry 
is lucky to be a free man again and well rid of this emotional 
parasite. 

In all fairness it must be added that a man of judgment 
like Vittorio de Sica described Jennifer Jones as “one of the 
greatest actresses in the world” and even “another Eleanora 
Duse” after he saw the rough cut of A Farewell to Arms. 
De Sica himself builds up a portrayal of great strength 
in the film after a somewhat hesitant beginning. His final 
scenes are masterly, his death the real tragic climax of the 
film. It is interesting that the court martial episode has 
been inserted at the request of the Italian government, 
though it is difficult to see how this places the Italian 
military in any more favorable light than if they had shot 
the Major out of hand as Hemingway had it. 


Rock Hudson, within his own handsome limitations, is 
developing and grows more animated with each film. His 
voice and delivery are somewhat banal and could do with 
considerable tidying and he strangely does not appear the 
least bit interested in all that liquor smuggled into his room. 
But it would take a consummate actor to make something 
concrete out of Hemingway’s indefinite creation. Hudson 
at least has the virtue of inoffensive niceness and a dash 
of that magic quality of stardom which will insure him a 
twenty-year career. 

Hemingway’s novels are sacred literary objects which 
haunt the producers of Hollywood as a test of their devotion 
to “art.” Millions of dollars and scores of top stars have 
been poured into screen productions, and foreign locales have 
not been stinted. He is one of the few authors who has been 
paid the compliment of having chunks of dialogue and 
prose reproduced verbatim by the movie industry. And 
yet, though the results have been interesting, they have also 
been tedious and turgid in the extreme. The very sacredness 
of the texts seems to inhibit producers and directors and 
many of the films have been atrociously miscast. No other 
production values can overcome the heavy-handed acting 
and advanced age of some of the big star names who have 
been used. In some areas the producers have not done 
Hemingway the justice of candour. While they pat them- 
selves on the back for making it plain that the characters 
sleep with one another (the audience realizes this means 
it is genuine “literature”), they respect North American 
taboos. A man can be shown to be shot and killed, but bulls 
must die off-screen, thus negating, for instance, the effect 
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of the bullfight sequences in The Sun Also Rises. Since 
choosing honor before death is not a concept easily under- 
stood by Hollywood, the film-makers fail to indicate what 
bullfighting is all about, nor can they fill the curious 
atmospheric vacuum that occurs when a hero-figure such 
as Roberto in For Whom the Bell Tolls chooses to make a 
gesture of his death. Occasionally Hollywood has captured 
the authentic Hemingway: the opening sequence of The 
Killers, Joan Bennett’s bitch-wife in the film based on The 
Short Unhappy Life of Francis Macomber, Juliette Creco’s 
tart in The Sun Also Rises, and Katina Paxinou and Akim 
Tamiroff’s bandits in For Whom the Bell Tolls. The Snows 
of Kilimanjaro had nice scenes of Kenya. 

The real dilemma apparent in all these attempts 
to be faithful to Hemingway on the screen has been 
expressed by the author himself: ‘One generation passes 
away and another comes . . .” Essentially his 
characters are out of joint with the present post-war genera- 
tion. To these comfortable supporters of the status quo his 
implication that ‘it is “all a dirty trick” but try to be a 
man anyway’ does not mean very much. His characters are 
cardboard, his observations shallow, and his attitudes 
adolescent. His concepts of sex and love are primitively 
childish. Edmund Wilson has pointed out that the only 
women Hemingway’s ego felt comfortable with were passive 
Indian squaws. Otherwise females are a fearful menace 
despoiling the noble male. If they are willing, they are 
nymphomaniacs; if not, they are frigid; if inbetween, his 
thinking is fuzzy. Only Hemingway could so earnestly con- 
ceive the incredible scene in For Whom the Bell Tolls where 
the hero is good enough to make love to the heroine despite 
the fact that she has been previously raped in war. But then 
it is so much easier to enthuse about bulls, death and virility 
than to be a man. Joan Fox. 
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Russia, 


The Atom, 
and the West 


Controversial proposals for radical changes in U.S. foreign 
policy are put forward here by the former U.S. Ambassador 
to Russia. To the six lectures (broadcast recently by the 
C.B.C.) is added a Foreword and a seventh lecture, origi- 
nally intended to round off the series but never delivered. 
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Eternity 


When I look at you, thin girl, 
I see your boney arms 
at rest without your flesh; 


I see your scattered ribs, 
the emptiness of your 
white skull; 


your yellow teeth in some 
eternal grin; 
I see the skeleton in you. 


Though as I love you 
I also note my meaty self 
cremated into ashes 


to make for your dry bones 
a rug which as in life 
will stretch beneath you. 
Henry Mantell. 


Turning New Leaves 


® IN 1946 THE TRUSTEES of the Twentieth Century 
Fund focused their attention on Greece ‘“‘as a crucial area 
in the developing world tension.” A Fund team visited the 
country and Report on the Greeks by F. Smothers, W. H. 
McNeill and E. D. McNeill was published in 1948. In 1956 
W. H. McNeill revisited Greece in an attempt “to bring up 
to date the earlier account.” However, the volume under 
review* is a self-contained study of the country and its 
people, the social, political and economic factors and forces 
in village, town and public life, and the conditions and 
effects of the U.S. aid to Greece in the post-war decade. 

“The construction of second- and third-class roads, 
together with substantial improvement of the trunk roads 
. . . [constitutes] the most fundamental of all the great 
changes wrought by the American aid program.” However, 
it is not certain that the social and political consequences 
of rapid improvement in communication in the broadest 
sense are as beneficial as the economic. The construction of 
a power net is described as “the most dramatic” of all the 
engineering achievements of U.S. aid and promises “to be 
second in importance only to the extension of the road 
system.”’ Concentration on simple agricultural improvements 
rather than on grandiose public works also seems to have 
been an effort in the right direction. These include expanded 
use of appropriate fertilizers, introduction of improved types 
of seed and new crops, e.g. rice, artificial insemination of 
cattle and sheep, and repair and improvement of water 
control and irrigation works. 

The author notes a number of weaknesses in the adminis- 
tration of foreign aid. For instance, “American policy in 
Greece was not .. . perfectly clear or unambiguous” — 
though one must admit that the role of the American repre- 
sentatives in Greece as an intermediary between Congress 
and Greek politics was that of one standing between the 
devil and the deep blue sea. Also, there were some “unseemly 
quarrels between leading American official representatives” 
in Greece. And at least in one case there was “a determined 
and distinctly highanded effort” by the Americans to get 
a Greek government “that would more nearly suit their 
wishes.” In 1950 Prime Minister Venizelos, “a man definitely 
persona non grata to the Americans” was forced to resign 
a few days after taking office: a letter in which he was 
warned that “since his cabinet did not seem to have the 
necessary strength to carry through” a full reform program 
*GREECE: AMERICAN AID IN ACTION 1947-1956: William 


Hardy McNeill; The Twentieth Century Fund, 1957, pp. xii, 
240; $3.00. 
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“cuts in American aid might be necessary,” was made public 
before Venizelos had an opportunity to reply to it. 

The study reflects a thorough understanding by its author 
of most features of Greek life and of the problems involved. 
Probably the most notable exception relates to the problem 
of Cyprus. ““‘Wherever” McNeill “went in 1956 the inevitable 
question was put: Why does the United States not live up 
to its principles and: support Greek claims in Cyprus?” 
‘From the point of view of the Greek public . . . the Cypriote 
cause was sacred, and far more worthy of attention than 
merely economic questions.” Greek history, ancient and 
modern, reflects the same order of values—a stubborn 
refusal by the Greeks to sell their birthright for bread and 
pottage of lentiles. Therefore, to brush off Greek feelings 
about Cyprus as “outraged nationalism” (p.197) and to 
call nationalism “irrational” (p.213) is more than useless; 
and to conclude that “from the point of view of someone 
interested in confronting and trying to relieve the economic 
and social difficulties of . . . Greece, the Cyprus question 
was bound to appear totally irrelevant” is totally unrealistic. 
The success of American efforts to help other nations and 
win friends depends heavily on tolerance and earnest appre- 
ciation of what these nations consider to be the important 
issues. Dollars are no substitute for understanding. 

McNeill’s study reflects competent observation, painstak- 
ing analysis and excellent exposition. But some of the con- 
clusions may be questioned, while others are missing. 

It is pointed out in the Foreword that “in the nature of 
things, the end of the story cannot yet be told.” Yet in the 
last chapter, and indeed throughout the study, the author 
assumes that economic development will lead to social 
stability (e.g. pp.205, 224). This is an assumption which 
is as doubtful as it is common. The economic and social 
history of other countries does not prove that economic devel- 
opment necessarily leads to greater human happiness or 
reduces social strains; and I know of no argument in sup- 
port of the view that we in North America are happier than 
our forefathers of a hundred years ago, or that our society 
is more “stable and strong” because we have higher incomes 
and wealth. Depending on the rate and pattern of economic 
advance, and on the rate, pattern and interaction of a host 
of other changes, social, political and psychological, economic 
development may be accompanied by a different kind — 
possibly graver — social instability. 

So much for the effects of foreign aid and “crash” develop- 
ment programs on the recipient countries. McNeill makes 
little attempt to evaluate the consequences of such aid for 
the United States. During the nine-year period from May 
1947 to June 1956 American aid to Greece “may be cal- 
culated at about $2,565 million” or “about $335 for every 
man, woman and child” in Greece. “No other nation in 
the world received such intensive assistance from the United 
States government.” Serious doubts have been cast in recent 
years on the earlier, and in most cases fallacious assumption 
that foreign aid results in extensive political and economic 
gains for the donor country. On the basis of his unique 
knowledge of conditions in Greece McNeill might have 
attempted to throw some light on this burning issue and 
to suggest whether, and which, alternative foreign economic 
policies might be preferable. S. G. TRIANTIs. 


Books Reviewed ,, ,,,. 4 Pe 


LIEUTENANT IN ALGERIA: J. J. Servan-Schreiber, 
translated from the French by Ronald Matthews; 
McClelland & Stewart; pp. 231; $4.00. 

Mr. J. J. Servan-Schreiber, the editor of the Mendecist 
weekly /’Express, was drafted in 1956 and served six months 
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in Algeria as an officer in one of the Black Commando units 
which had for its assignment the re-establishment of con- 
tact with the Moslem population by living among them and 
avoiding the use of reprisals. He came back from North 
Africa with the Croix de la Valeur Militaire and material 
for his Lieutenant in Algeria. 

The book is mostly made up of discussions between fellow 
officers generally disgusted with the way in which the 
“pacification” policy is carried out, and fearful of the con- 
sequences not only for Algeria but for France herself. The 
major themes recurrent throughout the conversations are: 
the army is alienating the whole Moslem population by 
allowing blind reprisals; the pressure of Nationalism is 
irresistible; the Governor-General has no authority; the 
colons run the show; the government does not want to 
know the truth, they only want confirmation of official 
slogans; lying at all echelons is spreading like a cancer on 
the army and the administration; the generals think that 
they have to plan big operations with tanks, artillery and 
airplanes to satisfy their egos; something could have been 
done but it is probably too late; the use of torture by the 
army and the police is a smear on the face of France; 
if the French accept the idea that any means is justified to 
keep Algeria, they are in danger of accepting fascism; the 
Algerian war is rotting and France may be contaminated; 
France’s institutions must be changed; foreign powers 
will impose a settlement which will stop the war and turn 
the French out. 

The discussions are interspersed with descriptions of 
murders by the French as well as by the Moslems, to illus- 
trate the impossibility of a rapprochement between two com- 
munities which live in fear of each other. 

The whole work is permeated with dignified as well as 
self-satisfied pessimism, that of persons who think that they 
have no more control of political events, that the battle 
is lost but that they have in trust the honor of the army, 
the soul of the country and the dignity of man. Com- 
mandant Marcus who is to be assassinated by one of his 
Moslem soldiers says in justification of his efforts at win- 
ning the confidence of the Moslems: “I’m not talking any 
more of political success — maintaining order, rounding up 
fellagha. I’m talking of what will remain years after Algeria 
has become a free nation: what was the behaviour of half 
a million young men sent by France into the midst of another 
race, another people? At the end of the story, at the heart 
of everything, when all this business is over and amounts 
to no more than a line in the history books, what shall 
we read in that line: hate — or love?” 

Lieutenant in Algeria combines the features of a novel, 
of a pamphlet and of a political study. As a novel it stands 
out by some forceful and simple descriptions of violence, 
reminiscent of Hemingway, but it lacks well drawn charac- 
ters. One needs to go back to the dust jacket to know that 
Commandant Marcus was sensitive, that Espagnieul was a 
free and violent animal and that Galland was an austere 
Christian. As a pamphlet it is successful in pointing out some 
of the mistakes committed by the army as well as by politi- 
cians but it lacks this cardinal virtue of a pamphlet: to 
make clear the author’s own position. We do not know for 
sure whether Servan-Schreiber criticizes ends or means and 
whether he thinks that France should give independence 
to Algeria or not. As a political study, it lacks objectivity. 
‘The author has taken the Time Magazine approach to the 
study of social problems— that of collecting details to 
illustrate a thesis. Is the trigger happy Geronimo typical 
of French privates in Algeria? Is the big colon Maroni typical 
of French settlers? Why is Henri, who is made to defend 
the “official” point of view, not able to muster better argu- 
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ments than “An army in the field is not a Sunday school 
class?” He might have made use of the French government’s 
offer that a cease fire be followed by internationally con- 
trolled elections to an Algerian Assembly which would have 
negotiated with France the future status of Algeria. He 
could have pointed out that there are more Moslems serving 
in the French forces than in the fellagha maquis. 

Although one-sided, Mr. Servan-Schreiber’s recollections 
give an idea of the complexities of the Algerian problem 
and describe impressively the moral and physical revulsion 
of professional soldiers at being turned into policemen and 
investigating officers. 

Lieutenant in Algeria may be read in connection with 
other recent publications which, unfortunately, have not 
been translated. See in particular J. Y. Alquier, Authentique 
Pacification (Laffont, Paris), a positive appraisal of the 
work done by the army in winning back the confidence of 
the Moslems; Raymond Aron, La Tragedie Algérienne (Plon, 
Paris), suggesting that France give complete independence 
toAlgeria; J. J.Soustelle, Le Drame Algérien et la Décadence 
Frangaise (Plon, Paris), arguing that France can and must 
keep Algeria. Colonel Roger Barberot, who appears in 
Lieutenant in Algeria under the name of D’Espagnieul, has 
also given his Algerian memoirs in Malaventure en Algérie 
(Plon, Paris). This work gives, in particular, an account 
of the reasons for General de la Bollardiére’s resignation 
from the army — de la Bollardiére has much in common 
with the Galland of Mr. Servan-Schreiber’s book. For a 
report on the use of violence and torture by the French 
forces in Algeria see ‘Rapport de Synthése de la Commission 
de Sauvegarde des droits et libertés individuelles,” published 
in Le Monde, December 14, 1957. This report states that 
violence and tortures have been used; but that they were 
committed “by individuals in a sporadic way notwithstanding 
hierarchical orders.” J. Laponce. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL AND THE SECOND FRONT, 
1940-1943: Trumbull Higgins; Oxford University 
Press; pp. x, 281; $6.50. 

That Sir Winston Churchill had his doubts about the 
project for the great cross-Channel attack is not news. 
He himself has written, “I was not convinced that this was 
the only way of winning the war, and I knew that it would 
be a very heavy and hazardous adventure.” This book by an 
American professor starts from the opposite assumption — 
that the invasion of North-West Europe was the only sound 
way of winning the war. The professor is probably right, 
in essentials; but whether he is right in assuming, as he 
does, that France could have been successfully invaded 
in 1943, as it was in 1944, and that Churchill by his Mediter- 
ranean projects of 1942-43 simply postponed final victory, 
is quite another thing. He certainly does not prove his case. 

This academic study — the book has an enormous 
apparatus criticus, the effect of which is somewhat damaged 
by an unusually luxuriant crop of slips and minor errors — 
was perhaps intended to be a piece of objective history. 
The author begins, “Sir Winston Churchill figures here 
neither as hero nor as villain.” But his thesis is simply 
that Churchill’s military judgment was always at fault (and, 
by implication, that that of the American generals — not 
that of the admirals or the airmen — was always sound) ; 
and as the book proceeds any pretence of impartiality rapidly 
fades. Mr. Higgins is out to make a case, and he is pre- 
pared to use any material that comes to hand, including a 
rather cheap brand of sarcasm. He even blames Churchill 
for the Dieppe raid —a project which he approved but 
about which he had deep misgivings ——and he does not 
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mention that raids of this type were an important part of 
American war policy at the time. And he seems, at least, 
disposed to accept the old accusations against Churchill 
in connection with the Dardanelles, of which little has been 
heard since the publication of the full story about 1929. 
Most students now consider that there Churchill produced, 
or made his own, a great strategic conception which might 
have had incalculable results had not the professional mili- 
tary men botched it in the execution. 

All this is a pity. There is a case against Churchill and 
his military advisers in the matter of the Second Front, 
and it is a strong one, though the question is not so one- 
sided as Higgins makes it out to be. Other people besides 
Higgins have noted that published British documents — 
The Turn of the Tide is a case in point — do little to sup- 
port the argument of some important British political and 
military figures that their Mediterranean projects were 
merely valuable preliminaries to what they now recognize 
as the main operation, in the English Channel. But Higgins’ 
exaggerations weaken the effect of the many sound points 
he makes. Many readers in particular will feel that his 
attempt to represent the U.S. Army as invariably in the 
right with its strategy of direct approach is overdone to 
the point of naiveté. He does not, it is true, try to defend 
the American plan for an “emergency” invasion of France 
in 1942, which is really beyond defence; instead, he assures 
us that “few Americans attempted to refute” the British 
argument that this operation was impossible, and further 
suggests that the plan was put forward mainly as a tactical 
expedient in the Anglo-American debate. The Americans, 
including Generals Marshall and Eisenhower, always recog- 
nized the project as extremely hazardous, but they committed 
themselves deeply to it (General Eisenhower, as Higgins 
indeed mentions, has since written that he now believes that 
those who opposed it were right); and undoubtedly the fact 
that they could fight hard for such a wildly premature scheme 
did much to shake British confidence in their military 
judgment. The frontal attack across the Channel certainly 
did not make sense in 1942. Whether it made sense in 1943 
is a matter of logistics, and is to say the least debatable. 
Mr. Higgins is content to assume that it was completely 
practicable if we had refrained from Mediterranean enter- 
prises; he attempts no logistical analysis to prove it. 


Mr. Higgins has done a very great deal of reading in 
the printed books about the war (he has not had access 
to governmental archives) but one closes Winston Churchill 
and the Second Front with the feeling that he really might 
have spared himself the trouble — that he has arrived at 
precisely the conclusion he had in mind in the beginning. 
This could have been an interesting book; as it is, it is an 
irritating one, the more so since it is rather heavily written. 
It is no pleasure to see British and American writers com- 
peting in re-arranging the facts of history to suit their 
respective national prejudices. Mr. Higgins is a pretty 
good American Roland to match Sir Arthur Bryant’s English 
Oliver. C. P. Stacey. 


RUSSIA SINCE 1917: Frederick L. Schuman; McClelland 
& Stewart; pp. 533; $7.50. 

It is a difficwlt-if not impossible task to condense the his- 
tory of one country, or even of a period of its history, into 
one volume. The result is apt to be either a philosophy 
of history or a compilation. In the case of Soviet Russia, 
there is another very specific problem. The revolution of 
1917 introduced an era of tremendous change as a result 
of which Russia has leaped from backwardness to the status 
of second industrial power in the world. Yet Russia’s past 
has weighed heavily on these developments in the form of 
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attitudes, institutions, and traditional objects and methods 
of domestic and foreign policy. How is a historian to include 
an evaluation of these historical influences without writing 
a history of Russia not from 1917 but, for example, from 
the 9th century a.d.? He may, like Georg Rauch in his 
A History of Soviet Russia (Eng. trans., Praeger, New 
York, 1957) limit himself to the awakening of political 
thought in the nineteenth century, or he may, like Dr. 
Schuman, try to sketch in very briefly the whole outline of 
Russian history. In the latter case, the sketch is too brief 
and compressed to be of much value. Another problem is 
the method of presenting the material. If clarity of outline 
is sacrificed to the insertion of every possible detail, relevant 
and irrelevant, the effect on the reader is that of being 
immersed in an immense and frustrating jig-saw puzzle. 
Judging from the style of one of the author’s earlier books, 
Soviet Politics (1946), this unhappy effect may have been 
partly caused by the unwisdom of trying to condense too 
much in too little space. The whole book gives the impression 
of having been written at great speed and with a frantic 
effort to include every possible incident in Russian-Western 
relations, down to and including a shop-lifting escapade by 
a Soviet woman discus-thrower in London. Compilations 


do, of course, have some historical value, though this is more 


true of the middle ages than of modern times. Few historians 
have been so engagingly frank about their books as the 
ancient ecclesiastical historian, Nennius, who prefaced his 
work with the words: “I took all I found and put it in a 
heap.” 

The title of Dr. Schuman’s book is very attractive to the 
layman interested in Soviet affairs, but it is misleading. The 
work deals far more with Russian-Western relations than 
with the history of Russia since 1917. In fact, almost half 
of the book is concerned with the post-1945 period and most 
of it deals with international relations. This approach is in 
striking contrast with G. Rauch’s book mentioned above, 
which devotes only 58 pages to the same period —a ratio 
of % to the size of the book. If Dr. Schuman had called 
his work “Russia and the Western World, 1917-1957,” 
this would have been a better reflection of the contents. 
Even so, the author’s method of presentation distorts and 
hides the great knowledge which he undoubtedly has of 
his subject. 

In analyzing the contents of Dr. Schuman’s book, the 
reviewer is forced again and again to compare it unfavorably 
with G. Rauch’s shorter work. Rauch has written a short, 
concise, unambitious outline of Soviet history, sketching 
the main trends and emphasizing the crucial turning-points. 
As a result, though, of course, the German historian may 
be accused of over-simplification, the reader is left with a 
clear mental picture of Soviet history. In reading Dr. 
Schuman’s book the reviewer had the impression of wander- 
ing in a huge forest of tangled figures, events and statistics 

- often with no sources given — with no clear sequence of 
events and with the added discomfort of omissions, distor- 
tions and misinterpretations. To cite a few examples, in 
discussing the revolution of 1904, the author does not 
mention the Russo-Japanese war till thirty pages after a 
description of the revolutionary upheaval. In writing on the 
Soviet victory at Stalingrad, he omits to mention the chief 
reason for Hitler’s crucial defeat — failure to cut the city’s 
rail and water communications with unoccupied Russia. 
The author does not bring out and stress the role of the 
Truman Doctrine and Marshall Plan in contributing con- 
siderably to a change in Soviet policy, not only towards 
its former Western allies, but also towards its East European 
satellites. In discussing the “thaw” in Eastern Europe, the 
role of the writers is glossed over and the faulty economic 
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planning which led the people to the brink of despair is 
not even mentioned. In this connection, it is strange that 
after the admitted debacle of planning in Eastern Europe 
and China, the author should still hold that: “. . . Marxism 
as a modus operandi for lifting poverty-stricken nations 
by their bootstraps to some semblance of Western living 
standards is of enormous import to much of humankind” 
(p. 429). The last decade has surely proved rather con- 
clusively that a fast rate of industrializdtion without foreign 
loans, must for a long time be financed by the people at the 
expense of the standard of living. 

In trying to help his fellow-countrymen understand 
Russia, Dr. Schuman sometimes presents a distorted view of 
Russia’s relations with her neighbors. Mannerheim’s Finns 
did not encircle Leningrad in 1941 as the author states 
(p. 287), on the contrary, Mannerheim refused to cooperate 
with the Germans in this undertaking. It is grossly un- 
historical to say that the Poles, or “Colonels” as the author 
calls them, demanded the Polish-Russian frontiers of 1772. 
The aim to recover these frontiers had been upheld through- 
out the nineteenth century but the demands of the Polish 
delegation made by Dmowski at Versailles (Memorandum 
of March 3, 1919) resigned from c. half of the eastern 
territories which had been Polish in 1772. During the Polish- 
Bolshevik war these demands were voiced again but the 
best proof that they were not seriously considered is the 
Peace of Riga in 1921. The Soviet Encyclopedia itself 
comments on the fact that the frontiers there agreed upon 
were less advantageous to Poland than those offered by 
the Russians in 1920— not that as the Encyclopedia in- 
sinuates, this was a Soviet victory; the Poles simply did 
not want to take more territory in the East (Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia, vol. 46). Dr. Schuman states that most of the popula- 
tion of these territories was not Polish but Ukrainian, 
Byelorussian and Jewish. This statement is all the more 
strange since in his Soviet Politics, he listed the Polish- 
Ukrainian ratio in these territories as being 39-40% in 
the central part and 32-40% in the southern. In point of 
fact, Ukrainians and Poles, the two greatest ethnic groups 
in Eastern Poland, just balanced each other as a whole, 
though there were regions in which one or the other pre- 
dominated (see: Austrian Poland, Foreign Office Handbook 
No. 46, 1920, for the situation in 1918; the Polish Census 
for 1931 for Polish figures of later period). Finally, the 
Soviet Union did not, in 1939, move to “rectify” this 
situation (p. 123) — indeed, Dr. Schuman specifically denied 
this in his Soviet Politics (1949 ed, p. 380). 

There are many statements in the book which this re- 
viewer would like to question but cannot for lack of space 
and time. A few must therefore suffice. It is surely a 
euphemism to describe the Webbs’ book on Soviet Com- 
munism and Hewlett Johnson’s Soviet Russia since the War, 
as “emphasizing theory at the expense of the realities of 
power” (p. 218, footnote 1) since both these books are 
notably pro-Soviet. The Ukrainian famine of 1932-33 was 
very real and as against “lurid accounts, mostly fictional” 
(p. 152) one could look at its mention in such books as 
Koestler’s Invisible Writing. To cite W. Studnicki as repre- 
sentative of the Polish regime or opinion is misleading 
since he was always an isolated votary of all-out Polish- 
German cooperation —a policy most unpopular in Poland. 
It is rather amusing, in view of the practices of Soviet 
historiography, to see the author adduce to his criticism 
of Sontag & Beddie’s Nazi-Soviet Relations, a work called 
Falsificators of History published by the Soviet Embassy in 
Washington. Last but not least, the famous dictum that 
“You can do everything with bayonets except sit on them” 
was Talleyrand’s and not Napoleon’s. Napoleon might have 
kept his empire had he observed this principle, 
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Dr. Schuman set out with the aim of making Russia 
more intelligible to Americans, to give his countrymen “a 
synoptic view,” “a synthesis,” an “illuminating reinterpreta- 
tion” (viii). His book, however, leaves the reader with what 
he apparently wanted to avoid: “a dizziness rather than 
clarity of vision” (ibid). His recommendations for world 
peace would be excellent if no problems of power-vacuums 
and rivalry already existed. 

Anna M. Cienciala. 


DIVORCE IN ENGLAND: O. R. McGregor; Heinemann; 
pp. xi, 220; $4.00. 

Although Mr. McGregor surveys the history of divorce 
in England since 1857, his book is mainly a devastating criti- 
cism of the mode of argument used by those who wish to 
retain the doctrine of the matrimonial offence as the pre- 
requisite to divorce. Undoubtedly his own position is at 
times exaggerated, but incontestably he demonstrates to 
the reader‘s satisfaction that these so-called “institutiona- 
lists” fail to distinguish between fact and opinion, and rely 
primarily upon unverified conjecture. 


For its unreasoned acceptance of the “institutionalist” 
position, the Morton Commission on Divorce (which re- 
ported in 1956) is roughly handled, and deservedly so. Its 
Report is described as “a soufflé of whipped conjectures” 
and “one of the most impressive collections of unsupported 
cliché ever subsidized by the tax-payer.”’ And yet little more 
could be expected from the Commission. It was dominated 
by lawyers who at times evinced actual hostility towards 
scientific methods of investigation; it contained not a single 
social scientist, and hence no one who had any acquaintance 
with the techniques and potentialities of modern social 
investigation; it had submitted to it scarcely ten pages of 
evidence ‘“‘as to matters of fact by which alone the assertions 
of controversialists can be tested.” 

Because the theologians differed so markedly on the con- 
cept of “Christian marriage,” Mr. McGregor concludes that 
this concept could not provide useful criteria for the legis- 
lator; even if they did agree, he cannot see how the full 
Christian standard could be imposed on a largely irreligious 
population. The problem was simplified, for Mr. McGregor 
at least, because the churchmen all maintained that “the 
practical policies stemming from their theological convictions 
coincided with those dictated by the secular good of society.” 

Thus the basic problem of the Commission became: Does 
divorce in general and will easier divorce in particular 
threaten the sanctity of marriage and the stability of the 
family? In support of the affirmative side, the Commissioners 
and witnesses alike seemed to rely at times upon a nostalgic 
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‘admiration for the stability and moral certainties of the 


Victorian family life. But after a careful analysis of the 
middle-class Victorian family, Mr. McGregor concludes 
that it has been idealized out of all proportion, and that 
modern society perhaps ought to rejoice in the establishment 
of the “democratic” family based upon the loyalities of 
affection and choice, rather than those of compulsion and 
obedience. 

The “institutionalists” were also on uncertain ground 
when they used divorce figures as a measure of broken 
families. Certainly part of the increase in the rate of divorce 
has resulted from the simpler and cheaper divorce facilities 
provided for those who hitherto had had to be content 
with maintenance orders. Furthermore, the unrecorded, 
broken cohabitations of fifty years ago are now regarded 
as broken marriages and enter into the divorce statistics 
for the simple reason that the formalities of marriage have 
come to be more generally observed. In a sense, then, the 
respect for the institution of marriage has increased as the 
respect for its supernatural, religious sanctions has declined. 


Some may criticize Mr. McGregor’s book as lacking in 
constructive suggestions. But surely it is useful to point out 
that, before Parliament can deal adequately with an im- 
portant social problem, there must be an addition to the 
present paucity of knowledge about the incidence, causes, 
and consequences of broken marriages. In any case, all would 
agree on the forcefulness and readability of Divorce in 
England. 

Since the reviewer received this assignment because of 
his article on “The Canadian Parliament and Divorce,” 
he perhaps is entitled to point out that Britain has served 
in some measure as an exemplar for Canada in matters of 
divorce. The four western provinces discovered, as a result 
of judicial decisions in 1908 and 1919, that they had in- 
herited the English Divorce Law of 1857; Ontario received 
the same law by act of Parliament in 1930. After Britain 
permitted divorces to women on the same grounds as men 
in 1923, Canada followed suit two years later. 

But because of politico-religious considerations, the resi- 
dents of Quebec and Newfoundland must still use the pre- 
1857 British device of divorce by special act of Parliament, 
and for the same reason the Herbert Act of 1937, which 
extended the grounds of divorce in England, has not been 
adopted in Canada, even though the Senate voted for such 
an extension in 1938, and Mr. David Croll tested the Com- 
mons on it in 1950. Certainly Mr. McGregor could have a 
field day with the utterances of the “institutionalists” in 
the Canadian Parliament. But perhaps he would be willing 
to admit that the theological argument should be given 
greater weight in this less irreligious country. 

J. M. Beck. 


HITLER: THE MISSING YEARS: Ernst (‘Putzi’) 
Hanfstaengl; McClelland & Stewart; pp. 299; $6.00. 
Yet another volume of memoirs of the Nazi period... . 
Nor, alas! is it noble Horatio who wants to speak 
to th’ yet unknowing world 

How these things came about: .. . 

Of carnal, bloody and unnatural acts; 

Of accidental judgements, casual slaughters; 

Of death put on by cunning and forced cause: 
rather it is the Fool — and not one of Shakespeare’s wise 
fools — who reminisces about the wicked deeds and the 
depraved character of his erstwhile master. 

The man whose name appears on the title page of this 
book — its real writer was the not very ghostly Mr. Brian 
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Hatvatd. We ate wal tal whelher Le ever graded, Li 
we do hear that he hobnobbed with Theodore Roosevelt, 
the eldest son of the President, and other scions of good 


American families, These and similar social accomplishments, 


though hardly his intellectual calibre, seem to have qualified 
Herr Hanfstaengl for the position of the Nazi Party’s chief 


liaison officer with foreign correspondents in Germany. His 
main function, however, was that of Hitler’s piano player 
and court jester. As such the narrator may be thought to 
have been well placed for observing the genesis of major 
political decisions. However, though he was only too eager 
to air his views, he seldom got a chance to discuss matters 
of high policy with his master; indeed, he does not seem 
to have been made privy to Hitler’s more important designs. 
(For once one can sympathize with the Fiihrer.) 

If, therefore, this book adds little to our knowledge of 
the political plots, does it at least shed new light on the 
personality of the main actor? Mr. Alan Bullock (whose 
views are conspicuously quoted on the dust jacket) thinks 
that it does. But even if Herr Hanfstaengl’s speculations 
on Hitler’s sex life were based on firmer ground than party 
gossip, would a knowledge of these sordid details really 
promote our understanding of the man and his power over 
the masses? Pseudo-Freudian psychology, we submit, is 
an altogether inappropriate instrument for probing the 
mysterium iniquitatis in history. Karl F. Helleiner. 


Letters 


MYTH AND MONUMENT: Theresa E. and Don W. 
Thomson; Ryerson; pp. 16; $1.00. 

THROUGH THE GLASS, DARKLY: Joan Finnigan; 
Ryerson; pp. 12; $1.00. 

OF DIVERSE THINGS: Mary Elizabeth Bayer; Ryerson; 
pp. 12; $1.00. 

These are Ryerson Poetry Chapbooks Numbers 171, 172, 
173. Their external impression is one of extreme dullness— 
surely it would be possible to devise a more interesting cover 
design than the one currently in use for this series? The 
publisher’s name and insignia stand out hardily but the 
titles and authors’ names seem to be shrinking from sight. 
Economy, we know, is essential in keeping these books 
appearing—but an arresting cover would surely not cost 
much more, and might pay off by attracting the bookstore 
browser to pick up the small volumes—and even buy one 
or two. 

Sad to say, the drabness of the outside of these chapbooks 
is repeated in the poems inside. Though there are some 
bright exceptions. 

“Myth and Monument” is the second joint-chapbook 
appearance of Mr. and Mrs. Thomson. The first five poems 
are hers and suffer as those in the earlier volume, “Silver 
Light,” from sentimentality in thought and expression. And 
putting on such threadbare old poetic furbelows as “Love’s 
heady wine in ardor’s cup” is just too easy. Mrs. Thomson 
can do a lot better than that. “Dual Creation” shows deeper 
thinking, and phrases like “the withered home,” “industry 
flushes the nest” and “polio’s prisoner grotesquely huddled 
looks at the dolls” shows an observation of things as they 
really are. 

Don Thomson is at his best in a somewhat Prattian vein 
—the “Andrea Doria” has strength and a sustained atmos- 
phere. His title poem, “Myth and Monument,” has the 
cataloguing tendency of many such efforts to acclaim certain 
legends or heroes, but a good rhythm helps it along. 

From the biographical note and from the poems them- 
selves I would imagine Joan Finnigan to be a pretty young 
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LO! It 9, MOS! Of the things wrong with “Through The 


Glass, Darkly,” are things she is ((Kely to outgrow. Because 
there are quite a lot of things good about these poems— 
a sense of movement and immediacy, 

Six o’clock: 

The doors open along the streets 

And the students come out of their burrows 

Like forest creatures . . ., 
or the feeling of light and air in “April in Kingston 
Harbour.” The main subject of the poems is physical love 
—good, again—but it is treated with an emotional artfulness 
that gets quite embarrassing (the happy coincidence of the 
six juice-filled purple-red berries, for instance). But “Honey- 
moon” is maturer stuff; 

Mind does not know but blood 

Makes new demands; 

Again in this uncertain interlude, 

I slip into your hands. 

We are not sure yet if flesh 

Has merely sprung a trap, 

But, between the not-knowing and the knowing, 

Bed will span the gap. 

Mary Elizabeth Bayer has had many poems published 
and others read on a Winnipeg television program. “Of 
Diverse Things” is undisturbing, pedestrian verse, with the 
exception of ‘“‘Ex-Prisoner”’: 

Glad for release but frightened of return 
Fearing renewal of his own time... 

One feels with all these chapbooks that, as the publisher 
could with some thought and effort produce an infinitely 
more pleasing format, so the poets have the latent capa- 
bilities to buckle down and do far more important verse. 

Anne Marriott. 


CARPENTER’S APPRENTICE and other poems: Gordon 
LeClaire; Ryerson; pp. 24; $2.50. 
RECENT POEMS: Goodridge MacDonald; Ryerson; 

pp. 12; $1.00. 

In the enveloping verbiage which surrounds the inner 
world of today’s poet, not many voices are heard above the 
stockpiling of atomic missiles, the benumbing clamor of 
astronomical budgets, and the din of the Megabuck Era (a 
New Republic phrase) as it goes into high gear. The poet 
must shout, and sometimes scream, if he is to be heard, and 
that is what the most audible (if not the best) Canadian 
poets — Dudek, Layton, Souster, Scott — have been doing 
for the past decade. Cries of anguish reach us from their 
secret lairs, but too few listeners insist upon hearing more. 
The shouting dies away and is eventually to be encountered 
as a whimper on the nearest book-bargain bin. 

But at least they are alive, aware of what is happening 
to our world, and show it in their work, let Macpherson 
bury herself in her myths as she may. They haven’t reached 
the stage of exhibitionism (although Layton can sometimes 
put on a good public act) in an attempt to put poetry across 
with a West Coast howl, but such a step would prove no 
surprise. Layton and a progressive tenor sax in the dim 
recesses of the Hambourg cellar, with a riff bleat from Dr. 
Williams, and a twitching buttock here and there — who 
could resist it? 

As for the more subdued poets, and those who dig the 
occult, they endeavor to slew off inner layers of their desic- 
cated psyches, like paring away at bruised fruit to get at 
some solid nourishment within, hoping that someone, other 
than the few ardents at college and the cultists of the 
little journals, will read them. 
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Mr. LeClaire comes to us poetizing all over the place. 
Lt there is a key signature to his rea) mind, 3 have Jailed 
to discern (€. Gne can picture fin celGecately setlitag aout 
the business of composing a poem, and asking himself: 
Let’s see, what would be a suitable subject? And sure 
enough, the subject comes to hand, and a good deal of the 
time it all sounds like poetry — sufficiently so to permit 
an attentive tea-party to feel itself taking wings. From 
Preview: 
The world lies hushed beneath a samite sky 
and hearts pulse fire to see 
a preview of the loveliness that haunts 
eternity. 

If this is Mr. LeClaire’s world, he can keep it. It takes a 
brave writer to use the word “samite” long after Tennyson 
laid it in its inviolable grave. And “loveliness”? The word 
reeks of lavender and conjures up all the poetic rose-colored 
glasses ever worn. I don’t know what eternity means, and 
I doubt if Mr. LeClaire does. If this seems harsh, it is 
because I mistrust him when he tackles more engaging 
matters. 

Well, Mr. MacDonald is clearly in the land of the living. 
Fourteen of his new poems are offered in this chap-book and 
they disclose an observant mind, not too obsessed with 
the niceties of being poetic and adequately aware of current 
values. He wants to let us see what he sees, and is not above 
dealing in details. If he reflects upon his observations, it is 
in search of essence. His diction is hard and clean, his images 
unbefogged by any attempt to be “noble, frank and manly.” 
For this, we probably have his newspaper training to thank. 

“Marginal in importance” is a phrase being used about 
the present English “Angries.” It might apply to Mr. Mac- 
Donald, but so it does to most of the sea of poetry by 
which we are beset. Nevertheless: 

If on some later evening, one shall go 

Along the ebbtide beach, will I be numbered 
Among the attendant company, having found 
Reality of mirrors to exceed 

That of the rubbled years? 


Vernal House. 


ON ENGLISH PROSE: James R. Sutherland; University 
of Toronto Press; pp. 123; $3.50. 

Professor Sutherland has done no service to the reputation 
of British scholarship in this country in his Alexander Lec- 
tures for 1956-57. An advocate of “unpedantic discussion,” 
he has demonstrated in these four talks some of the dangers 
of trying too hard to establish liaison between the “learned” 
and “conversible” worlds. He is obviously talking down to 
his audience, deliberately pitching his remarks at the under- 
graduate level. He seems so afraid of pedantry that he will 
risk saying nothing but the obvious. As a result, he places 
himself squarely in the dilettantish Times Literary Supple- 
ment tradition so effectively criticized by F. W. Bateson in 
a recent issue of Essays in Criticism. 

A great deal has been written on the subject of English 
prose in the past twenty-five years, but Professor Sutherland 
gives the impression of having read none of it. Obviously 
modeling his approach to literary history on that of Saints- 
bury, he unfortunately has little to say that Saintsbury has 
not already said with considerably more gusto. Owen Bar- 
field once commented that only a poet should write the his- 
tory of prose. Professor Sutherland’s account is prosaic to 
the point of dullness. 

That the best prose is simple and close to the idiom of 
speech is a contention which is hardly new: Sutherland him- 
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se\i made it the basis of his inaugural lecture as Northcliffe 

Professor at University Co)ege, London, in 1952. In the 
Wt8til Lok, Lhough syppostdly dealing with the whole 
range of English prose, he in fact does fittle more (fan 
reiterate his preference for prose which is in its essence “good 
talk.” Of course there are many things to be said on behalf 
of lucid prose, and when they are said vigorously they can 
provide stimulating fare. But, on this occasion, the author 
has chosen never to raise his voice, to be urbane at all costs. 


He is seemingly aware that he has not dealt with his 
subject in a very profound manner, and he tries to offset 
criticism by making disclaimers from time to time. “To 
some,” he says, “it may seem impossible to discuss prose 
usefully in this way at all.” He goes on to maintain that he 
has treated those features of prose style which are common 
to the most characteristic writers of each period, since it is 
only after those common elements have been clearly recog- 
nized that the evaluation of individuals can usefully begin. 
This contention brings us close to the main weakness in his 
approach: the assumption that one can grasp intuitively 
which elements are “common,” which writers are “charac- 
teristic,” without first examining individual writers in some 
detail. What he offers in fact is impressionistic criticism of 
the bad sort—a pedestrian excursion among excerpts—a 
reflection of prejudices acquired long ago and never re- 
examined. 


Perhaps the best thing that can be said of this book is 
that it draws attention to the need that exists for a good 
study of the development of English prose, a study that 
tackles all the problems that this one by-passes, and that 
makes full use of the thinking that has been done on the 
subject in recent years, not only by students of literature 
but also by analytical philosophers and linguistic scientists. 


John Stedmond 
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DULLESPHOBIA 
(Continued from page 267) 
too “moralistic” and “self-righteous” in his attitude towards 
nations, from the Soviet Union to Great Britain, which 
take actions that he does not consider to be in the national 
interest of the United States. He substitutes, it is said, 
black-and-white “slogans” for resourceful policies. Much 
of this is undeniably true, but these criticisms of Mr. Dulles 
have by now become almost as ritualistic and cliché-ridden 
as his own statements of policy are alleged to be. Some 
of his slogans have indeed been hypocritical in conception 
and disastrous in effect — “liberation” and “massive retalia- 
tion” in the early days of the Eisenhower administration 
were certainly the worst, although Dulles’ critics do not 
always seem to understand precisely why the former was 
such an egregious bit of cant. As for his famous “brink of 
war” article —“brinkmanship” was a term coined and 
used-ad nauseam by his critics — it was, however impolitic 
and oversimplified, a reasonably accurate statement of what 
Western foreign policy is and must be in the cold war era. 

The endless harping on Mr. Dulles’ limitations conceals 
the fact that his critics have absolutely no alternative 
policies to offer which are capable of winning serious assent. 
By concentrating on Mr. Dulles’ gaucheries and the obvious 
failures of American policy in such areas as the Middle 
East, they aré simply expressing the personal antipathies 
which Mr. Dulles inescapably arouses, partisan sentiments, 
and, outside of the United States, the anti-Americanism, 
which, in Canada as well as abroad, has become a cramped 
and negative kind of nationalism. 

Some of Dulles’ critics have seized upon George Kennan’s 
“disengagement” proposals as a possible “way out” of the 
armaments race. But it is worth noting that Mr. Kennan 
did not actually advocate disengagement; he simply sug- 
gested that it might serve as a basis for negotiations with 
the Russians. Moreover — and this many of those who 
have made his proposals their own have chosen to ignore 
— he stated unambiguously that he regarded summit con- 
ferences as a peculiarly futile diplomatic technique and 
could see no possible good coming from another one. At 
bottom, as Max Ascoli pointed out in a long editorial in 
The Reporter which displays nearly all the rhetorical tech- 
niques and question-begging tactics of the Dullesphobes, 
Mr. Kennan’s view of the Soviet Union and of the possi- 
bilities of terminating the cold war does not differ from 
Mr. Dulles’. Mr. Kennan is simply more of an “isolationist.” 
Dean Acheson, in his unnecessarily brusque and personal 
attack on Kennan’s views, succeeded in making it plain 
that he and the former policy-makers of the Truman Admin- 
istration also support the main lines of present American 
policy towards the Russians, however much they may dis- 
approve of Mr. Dulles’ tactics and personal statesmanship. 

The fact is that the Soviet Union is the implacable enemy 
of the Western world. As long as this remains so, military 
alliances, troop concentrations on the continent, and high 
defence budgets reduce rather than increase the likelihood 
of nuclear war or any other kind of war. Mr. Dulles may 
‘be too “moralistic”? about world Communism. Moral 
crusades, as Kennan, Hans Morgenthau, Walter Lippmann, 
and others never tire of reminding us, have no place in 
international politics. They invariably produce either dis- 
aster or noble words are exposed as hypocrisies when situa- 
tions like the Hungarian Revolution require us to put up 
or shut up. But to suggest that morality, as distinct from 
moralism, has nothing to do with our position in the cold 
war or, worse still, to imply that the United States is 
somehow immoral because it will not discard, or temporarily 
forget, the premises on which Western policy has been based 
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since 1947, is another matter altogether. It is astounding, 
by the way, how completely Dulles’ critics seem to have 
forgotten the turmoil in Eastern Europe last year. I have 
read article after article flaying the present administration 
for its reluctance to agree to a summit conference and its 
“rigidity” towards the Russians, which fails to as much 
as mention the June Days in East Berlin, Poznan, or 
Hungary. If we want to write off Eastern Europe let us 
at least have the grace to say plainly that we are doing so, 
instead of pretending that a detente in the cold war can be 
justified by lofty principles. 

The Dullesphobes are essentially playing a politics of 
“as if,” a politics of “let’s pretend.” If we must, let us 
have another summit conference. It is a price, and a small 
one, exacted by our democratic institutions. But in criti- 
cizing Mr. Dulles for the many things for which he needs 
to be criticized, let us make it clear when we are attacking 
him and when we are attacking the whole concept of 
containment, collective security, and balance of power. Let 
us not fall once more into wishfully misunderstanding the 
nature of our enemy and our stake, moral and material, in 
the conflict with him. 
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